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VACATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


SANTA BARBARA 
The Mission City. 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
“Any one can get ‘well here.”’— 
Admiral Evans. 

> DEL MONTE 

With its Hotel, Park, 17-mile drive, 
Polo,, Golf, Tennis. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City” of the West, 
with its new hotel Casa del Rey. 


YOSEMITE : 
One of the wonders of the world. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Nature’s Playground. 


SHASTA SPRINGS and 
SHASTA RESORTS 





Pleasure places set amid wild 
crags, 
KLAMATH LAKE 
The Land of Pine and Fir and 
Big Game. 
CRATER LAKE 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Land that Lures. 
LAKE TAHOE 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
luxury, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
“Wonderland,” where Geysers gush. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 




















Station Fifth and Central Ave. 
E I 
SALE DATES 
July 28. 29, 30; 32 
August 1, 2, 3, 4, 5586, 7,022, 20, 22mecoqaewa tl, 
September 4, 5, 6, -7, 8, 11, 12. 
Boston $110.50 Houston $60.00 New York $108.50 
Chicago 72.50 Kansas City 60.00 Omaha 60.00 
Council Bluffs 60.00 Memphis 70.00 St. Louis 70.00 
Denver 55.00 New Orleans 70.00 St. Paul 73.50 


Many other points in addition to the above. 
Good for return until October 31, 1912. 
Liberal stop over privileges. 

For details phone or call on 


E. W. McGee, General Agent, 
334 South Spring Street 
Phones: A 5224; Main 738; 
Broadway 1559 





Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


OLD BOOKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Call and *‘Browse.”” or send fer catalogue. Tai. 
Mai 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON'S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL ST. 


= oe 
Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 







Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 


288 South Broadway 232 South Hill gt. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











| $617.70 7. 
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t, Waslington- 
The Switzerland of America 


oo “1000 eet 
lnlomnes Above tin E Sea’ ‘ 


= ‘=> 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere. 
Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soi!—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—al! the conveniences, 


High restrictions. 
Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 
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The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill wil! convince you 
of these facts. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours, 


Write or ‘phone for our booklet. 


Robert Miarsla & Co, 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth and Spring Streets | 


G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
Office Phones, 10175; Main 1045. Mt. Washington Phone 31255 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton . 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 














Special Summer Rates at 


HOTEL MT. WASHINGTON 


Until October ist, ten days for twenty dollars, including fare and de- 
lightful ride on Incline cars. Elevation of almost 1000 feet. Fanned by 
never failing cooling breezes. Splendid tennis courts, music and frequent 
dancing parties. Accessible in 25 minutes by Garvanza and South Pasa- 
dena Cars. 

Phones 31227 East 3567. Write or Phone for illustrated booklet. 


L. M. WOODWARD, Manager. 























ROUND THE WORLD 
SPECIAL TOURS «$617.70 


September 14, 16, 27, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Call and See Us 


THOS. COOK & Son, on eee : 


Hotel del Coronado Located on the Ocean girded peninsula 
J 


ust across the Bay from San Die 
CORONADO BEACH. CAL. America’s Greatest Year *ROUnGMEE 


sort. Hundreds of miles of seen' 
roads; garage and livery service: 9%" 
tennis, boating, fishing, bay and su 
~g Pathing. Booklet on request. 
; H. W. WILLS, Manage 
or— Coronado Eeach, 42! 
wwe H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 


334 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal _ 


Daily Service 
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Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 2 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacihe Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492,£02— 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 7 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address wo 

Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 


matter. 
TWENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
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TAFT CAUSE IN STATE HOPELESS 
OBODY who has an inch of political acumen in 
his make-up doubts that the so-called Taft can- 
didates in California for the state and national legis- 
lature will be beaten to a frazzle at the September 


primaries by the progressives. This means that the 
Taft electors will be eliminated from the ballot in 
November, since it is practically impossible to find 
11,500 registered voters in the state, not participating 
in the primary election, who will be eligible to sign 
the nominating petition of an independent (Taft) list 
of electoral candidates. Of course, the progressive 
Roosevelters are pledged in advance not to nominate 
electors who favor Taft. Although the legislative 
candidates wil! run as Republicans, they propose to 
name electors—to go on the ballot sheet in the “Re- 
publican” columm—who are under solemn promise to 
vote for other than the nominee of the Republican 
party. 

To this extent the progressives are not playing the 
game fairly; they arc taking a Jeaf out of the Chi- 
cago book of fraudulent practices and in effect are 
tarring themselves with the Taft stick. We are in 
sympathy with their determination to beat the Chi- 
cago beneficiary, but believe the only honest way in 
this state is to desert the party in toto and support 
the progressive Democrat, Woodrow Wilson. How 
can hold-over senators, elected as Republicans, ap- 
pease their consciences by nominating electors for the 
Republican column who are pledged to support the 
presidential candidate of another party? Because the 
Chicago convention indulged in political fraud does 
hot warrant a Republican state senator in California 
in committing a similar ethical crime. 

With this situation confronting the Taft voters in 
the state, knowing beyond peradventure that their 
candidate has not the ghost of a chance to gain the 
electoral vote of California, it is a natural sequence 
that they will turn to the Democratic candidate and 
support his presidential electors. Of course, not all 
those who were for Roosevelt at the preferential 
Primaries in May will enlist in the third party ranks; 
in tact, The Graphic knows of scores of men and 
women who voted for the colonel as a protest against 
lait that will not follow him further. If they are 
fairly representative of their kind then Gov. Wilson 
will certainly carry the state in November. We be- 
ee of Republican voters toward the 

atic candidate is so marked that his electoral 
ticket will surely prevail against the Roosevelt pro- 
Svessives, 

It is a curious circumstance that evoluted insur- 
Bets, who originally rebelled against the high tariff, 
wal not admit that ‘Theodore Roosevelt is a reaction- 
“ty 1 this important particular. When asked if they 
“<pect to find a strong pronouncement against the 














special privileges in his platform they say they hope 
so, but have to acknowledge that nothing in his past 
attitude warrants such optimism on their part. We 
know he was as mum as an Oyster Bay bivalve on 
this question in the seven years of his administration, 
his messages to congress, even when the revolt was 
intense, revealing no-sympathy with the demand fi 
lower duties. Since the Baltimore convention he has 
carped at the Democratic tariff plank, sneered at 
Woodrow Wilson’s explicit low tariff views and in 
other ways shown that he is not in accord with the 
movement for tariff revision. 

How can be consistently approve a lowering of the 
schedules when it would affect adversely the inter- 
ests that have financed his campaigns, presidential 
(1904) and preferential primary (rg12)? If it were 
not for this vital defect in mental and moral 
make-up he would have much stronger support in the 
country today than he is getting, and his defeat in 
November will be attributable largely to this short- 
coming. We regard it as rather remarkable that the 
Same cause to which Taft owes his political down- 
fall is really reflected in Roosevelt. Vhus far, his in- 
surgency following, in tts idolatrous worship, has 
failed to note this grave lapse in their leader, but 
when sober sense begins to assert itself progressives 
will realize their egregious mistake, for the high tariff 
which is responsible for the excessive cost of living, 
of necessity remains the big issue before the people. 


i11S 





REVEALED IN THE SOCIETY COLUMN 

ITERATURE, as a rule, is not supposed to have 

its habitat in the social columns of the daily 
paper, hence when one comes across a gem of verbal 
composition in that department of modern journalism 
the joy of discovery is much keener than if the lin- 
guistic delights had been encountered on the editorial 
page or in the book reviewer’s critical essays. Con- 
scientious reading of the society notes of the esteemed 
Los Angeles Times has recently revealed a fascinat- 
ing prolation of words whose equal we have not hap- 
pened upon in years of newspaper research. The 
chronicler, doubtless, was inspired to unusual elo- 
quence by the extraordinary nature of the gathering 
and the result has given us a thrill of pleasure that 
has more than repaid for the many occasions when 
nothing of concinnate worth rewarded our visual ex- 
plorations. 

There were present, in addition to the charming 
hostess, at this feast of beauty and flow of soul, a 
foreign prince and his American princess, a Russian 
count, representatives of culture from Chicago, a 
group of the bon ton of Los Angeles, an eminent 
artist, and a distinguished military gentleman, the 
editor of the esteemed Times, whose pen alone could 
have indited and done justice to the graceful periods 
that we take the liberty .f quoting: 

The ‘capacious salon of the refined and skillful 
hostess was a bower of beauty, made brilliant by 
roses and candelabra; the banquet board showed a 
color scheme in red and electric flame, which was 
unique, exquisite and striking, and the women 
guests were gowned with rare grace and beauty. 
A prolonged meal of viands fit for the stomachs of 
gods, sauced by conversation on many topics out 
of the ordinary, from war and peace at home and 
abroad to society and politics, diplomacy, journal- 
ism, art, ranching in the San Fernando Valley, mu- 
Sic insurgency, gun carriages, national autonomy 


and, incidentally the familiar, eternal, never-ex- 
hausted and inexhaustible subject of the weather. 


Would that we might have enjoyed to the full that 
“unique, exquisite and striking” color scheme of red 
and electric flame, have timidiy gazed in the direction 
of the women gtests “gowned with rare grace and 
beauty” (the night was excessively warm) and par- 
ticipated in that “prolonged meal of viands fit for the 
stomachs of gods.” But of even greater longing is 














our desire to have been present at the converzationy 
—to employ Chicago #rench—and to have fed our 
intellectuals on the outpourings of wit and humor, of 
diplomatic gossip, of journalistic reminiscence, of 
music insurgency, of gun carriage—there’s a delicate 
suminer evening hobby to ride—and particularly of 
ranching in the San Fernando valley—for further in- 
formation see Van Nuys townsite ad on page three. 

Lhen, too, the toasts—‘numerous, patriotic, lofty 
aud fetching.” Nor must we forget the mingling 
voices and melting music (the night, as we have be- 
tore remarked, was warm). Diusentangling the ming- 
ling voices adjournment to the cool piazza followed, 
or, rather, the “vine-clung veranda” from which bower 
of beauty we can easily understand how difficult it 
was to break away. But all good things, alas, must 
come to an end and so, at a late hour, “with parting 
expressions to the gracious hostess of keen pleasure, 
mutually enjoyed’—we like the sureness of that last 
touch—the guests dispersed and but for the graceful 
and melliduous and flowery and sparkling and pi- 
quant pen of the relaxing military editor the public 
would have remained in ignorance of this altogether 
delightful occasion. 





WHOLESALE MURDER NO CRIME 

LOSE reading of Lincoln Steffens’ testimony for 

the defense in the Darrow bribery trial warrants 
the deduction that if the “Christian-anarchist’ be- 
lieved the dynamiters were heroes, enlisted in “so- 
cial warfare,” merely, whose acts deserved not pun- 
ishment, but freedom, then their chief counsel, in 
Steffens’ eyes, was engaged in a laudable work in 
seeking to effect their liberty, and no matter what 
method he pursued to accomplish his purpose the end 
justified the means. Mr. Steffens undertook to argue 
that the McNamaras were not “intentional mur- 
derers.” We are moved to ask what he supposed 
they expected would happen to a building housing 
scores of innocent laborers to which high explosives 
were applied? Of all the sloppy theories ever ad- 
vanced this one of Steffens that excuses so horrible 
a crime against society, that approves such murder- 
ous violence, is the most indefensible. 

If the sending of twenty-one innocent lives to hor- 
rible deaths, penned into a seething cauldron of 
flames, is the work of heroes, then the atrocities coim- 
mitted by Apache renegades in the 70’s on defense- 
less whites was sublime patriotism, and the torture 
chamber of the Jnquisitors becomes a mild form of 
mental diversion by comparison. That Steffens’ tes- 
timony as a witness conflicted with his published 
story 1n 1mportant essentials, as to dates, is not sur- 
prising. In his efforts to arrive at a Golden Rule 
measurement that would clear the legal savior (at a 
fat fee) of his “social heroes,’ discrepancies that 
might affect the defense adversely would be waived 
aside by this modern crusader. 

Doubtless, Mr. Steffens feels amply justified, as a 
moral philanthropist, in interposing between the dy- 
namiters and the courts of justice. We care nothing 
about his individual complacency—that is for his own 
conscience to settle—but every sane member of the 
social body who is cognizant of the crimes committed 
in the name of “industrial warfare,” extolled by this 
witness, has a right to resent the interference by an 
outsider who is a confessed anarchist, who considers 
the murdering of twenty-one innocent men merely “a 
social crime” and of whose perpetrator he thinks the 
state should not demand reparation on the gallows. 

Mr. Steffens 1s typical of the class of perverted 
zealots who regard capital punishment as a legal 
crime. If they had their way the thugs who murder 
for sordid gains, who wreak their vengeance on de- 
fenseless victims against whom they bear a grudge, 
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who put away women for whom their base passions 
have tired, who slay for sheer lust of blood and con- 
tempt of consequences would be forever after molly- 
coddled by the state whose laws they have outraged. 
Mr. Steffens denies that hanging is a deterrent of 
capital crimes. Yet one of his precious heroes so 
shrunk from explating his awful act that he accepted 
the chance of life imprisonment with avidity. The 
other one, whose deeds might easily have resulted in 
similar loss of life, was glad to get a time sentence 
that eventually will turn him Icose on society. 


Lake away the fear of capital punishment and 
murder. will increase by leaps and bounds. ‘The de- 
luded men and women who are advocating this per- 
nicious course by repeal of the state constitution are 
fully as great a menance to society—and by that term 
we mean the established order—as the hired lawyers 
who are lauded as saviors of social heroes guilty of 
atrocious crimes against humanity and who stop at 
One 
of the most contemptible little wretches in the state 
is Abraham Ruef whom.a San Francisco editor has 
persistently sought to have released from prison. 
This same editor, we regret to say, is allted with Lin- 
coln Steffens in excusing jury bribery and in condon- 
ing crime on the mawkish ground that the state 
should not be “vindictive.” Out upon such a pusillani- 
mous plea! The state’s duty is to bring home the 
guilt to the perpetrators and extend adequate punish- 
Anything less than that is to invite anarchy, 





nothing in their efforts to circumvent justice. 


ENT, 
which, perhaps, is what is wanted. 


HOOPSNAKES IN THE DAKOTAS 
LTH considerable interest we have read of the 
offer of a fifty-dollar reward for the one who 
will send to Prof. H. A. Surface, state economic zoo- 
logist of Pennsylvania, a good specimen of what 1s 
known as the hoopsnake. Jt is stated that the hoop- 
snake is a reptile that when excited forms a hoop of 
its body, completing the circuit by seizing its tail 
with its teeth and starts to trundling like a hoop. 
This snake, also, when not unduly aroused, pursues 
locomotion in the manner customary with reptilians. 
li this reward had been offered by Dr. Surface a 
quarter of a century ago, before the territory of Da- 
kota was split into two states, and the prairies in 
great part were virgin soil, it would have been an 
easy matter to claim it. In those days we were grow- 
ing up with the country, bravely endeavoring to pub- 
lish a nonpariel paper in a small pica town and oc- 
casionally deserting the tripod for a spin across the 
unplowed acres, through miles of June wild roses, in 
that way to gain inspiration and renewed courage for 

editorial utterances and the battle for bread. 


Hoopsnakes in southeastern Dakota were not an 
uncommon sight m the early 80's, and such playful 
creatures! On the granite rocks along the Big Sioux 
river was a favorite basking place for their kind 
and how they did disport themselves! To see a 
school of them at a given signal take their tails in 
their mouths and roll down the shelving rocks to a 
point on the prairie a mile distant, for all the world 
as if they were racing for a wager, was a sight worth 
going miles to see. We have never discerned the 
horn that Dr. Surface alleges is present in the hoop- 
snake, near the tip of its tail, resembling slightly the 
sharp spur on a rooster. In fact, we are fairly cer- 
tain the Dakota hoopsnake did not harbor this appen- 
dix. The Berks county (Pa.) variety may have it, 
but if so it is not a true hoopsnake. 

Perhaps, the most extraordinary use of a hoop- 
snake was that made by Mr. Ernest Venable Sutton, 
now president of the board of trustees of South Pasa- 
dena. In his younger days Mr. Sutton was a Da- 
kotan and once had occasion to ride his bicycle from 
Huron to Wessington Springs. About half way of 
the two points his front tire collapsed, leaving him 
with a six-mile walk to face. He was plodding along, 


vexed enough at his mishap, when he came across a. 


colony of hoopers. <A _ brilliant idea seized him. 
Knowing the hoopsnake to be perfectly harmless and 
tractable he caught up one of the largest specimens, 
wound him around the steel rims of his wheel and 
after completing the circuit .took the precaution to 

















fasten the tail securely in the snake’s mouth by means 
of his pocket handkerchief. Then mounting his bi- 
cycle he rode at aneasy gait into Wessington Springs, 
where he turned the snake loose none the worse for 
its utilitarian experience. Unfortunately, the hoop- 
snake disappeared from the Dakota prairies, follow- 
ing a series of disastrous prairie fires, so that we fear 
the variety is extinct. 


FIVE INTO TFWENTY-SEVEN 
ETERMINATION of Judge Walter Bordwell 
to retire from the superior court bench at the 

expiration of his term this year has given ethical ex- 
cuse for a score of ambitious members of the Los 
Angeles county bar to seek to fill the vacancy thus 
created. Of course, were all five of the judges, who 
are arbitrarily retired, candidates for re-election, the 
presumption is that no practising lawyer would seek 
to supersede the sitting jurist bent on succeeding 
himself. 


Altogether, twenty-seven candidates for the supe- 
rior bench have signified their intention of competing 
for the honor of filling the five seats. Four of this 
number, Judges Hutton, Hauser, Rives and McCor- 
mick, are candidates for re-election, leaving the other 
twenty-two in a struggle for the fifth place. That is, 
theoretically, they are after the one avowed vacancy, 
but we violate no confidences in declaring that if any 
of the quartette of jurists should develop weakness 
at the primaries there would be no compunctions ex- 
hibited by the other aspirants to fill the breach. . 


At the primaries, seventeen of the twenty-seven 
candidates will be eliminated, leaving the ten highest 
to contest the November election, at which those 
contenders receiving the five highest scores, or votes, 
will be entitled to serve on the bench. Pasadena has 
presented two candidates in the persons of former 
Judge George R. Davis, an able Jawyer who served 
with distinction for two years on the superior court 
of this county by appointment to fill a vacancy, and 
Police Justice Robert McDonald, whose aspirations 
have elicited favorable comment. Los Angeles has 
a likely candidate in G. Ray Horton, Captain Fred- 
ericks’ chief trial deputy, who has a host of friends. 
Byron Hanna, another deputy prosecuting attorney, 
also has shied his hat into the ring and among the 
Democrats Charles Wellborn’s candidacy is received 
with marked favor. Politics are not supposed to 
count 1n judicial nominations, but this year the politi- 
ca] situation 1s so complicated that a known Wilson 
man may find such affiliation a tower of strength. 
That ten good men will be selected to face the final 
trial is guaranteed by the excellent mraterial contest- 
ing for primary support. 


WORKS REFLECTS TRUE SENTIMENT 

OSSIBLY, the Roosevelt progressives in the state 

will try to invoke the recall on Senator Works 
for his presumption in inveighing against the politi- 
cal dishonesty of his former associates, but 1f they 
decide to make the effort we cannot believe the 
people will indorse their attitude. For no matter how 
much one may sympathize with the Roosevelt sup- 
porters in their disappointment over the Chicago 
convention the fact remains that the nominee of 
what is left of the Republican (defunct) party is 
Mr. Taft, whose empty honor few envy. Senator 
Works makes the point that if the Roosevelters had 
seceded and nominated the colonel as a Republican 
he, and not the beneficiary of the fraudulent votes, 
would be entitled to the support of Republicans here 
and elsewhere. Having decided to head a new party, 
however, he ceases to be of the Republican organiza- 
tion and his electors are not entitled to place in the 
Republican column on the official ballot. 

This statement of fact is not to be successfully con- 
troverted. The progressives having the control of 
the state machinery may argue to the contrary, but 
they are handicapped by the cold logic against them. 
Senator Works believes a new party is not justifiable 
and in this he has a host of followers. La Follette, 
a genuine progressive, is of similar opinion. Like 
Senator Works he sees in Woodrow Wilson’s elec- 
tion a certain rebuke for Taft and as a progressive 
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| Republican he is of a mind to vote for the governor, 
providing no Republican other than Taft is a canq}. 
date. Thousands of Republicans inimical to the nom. 
ination of either Taft or Roosevelt feel that way 
Moreover, the two factions in the disrupted Repub. 
lican party who are bitterly opposed to the titula; 
head of the other contender will turn to Wilson jy 
order to prevent the success of either. Taft men will 
do so because they realize the hopelessness of the 
President's candidacy and on account of their dislike 
| for Roosevelt; the latter’s followers in order to 
make sure of Taft's defeat. In either case Wilsoy 
will profit. 

It may interest Californians to know that in the 
eastern states the prevailing sentiment is strongly 
Taft's candidacy is not considered ser}. 
Wilson’s election 
is regarded as certain. The colonel is expected to 
run second, but the defections from Taft in the di- 
rection of Wilson are bound to put the governor jn 
the lead. 
enthusiasm and the known diversity of opinion among 
original Roosevelt adherents 1s reflected 1m the coun. 
| try to such an extent as to weaken the colonel’s can- 
| didacy materially. True progressives, who place tariff 
revision as first among the desirable reforms, realize 
that in Woodrow Wilson and the Baltimore plat- 
form there is more certainty of its attainment than 
through the new Roosevelt-swayed party. 


pro- Wilson. 
ously; he is in no sense a factor. 


The new party talk has not aroused much 





FREE TOLL MENACE DISCLOSED 

:. VIDENTLY, Senator Root’s earnest speech in 

w the senate, by an appeal from 
Senator Burton, has given pause to those reckless 
souls who were disposed to slam the Panama Canal 
bill through, free tolls and all, regardless of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Senator Brandegee now says that 
action on the bill probably will be delayed until the 
next session of congress, by which time the protest 
of the British government to the tol! exemption will 
have been received and fully digested. It will not do 
| to ignore this sacred obligation by Washington, which 
California, particularly, seems so bent on doing. In 
giving our national word to England that in return 


supplemented 





for waiving her interest in the canal zone, acquired 
under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, we would observe 
specified articles of agreement America is morally 
bound to keep the faith. 





Under the old treaty England had certain rights at 
Panama which she ceded to the United States, giving 
us exclusive control of the canal, providing we exer- 
cised no discrimination against any nation or its citl- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic or otherwise. Supposing, says Set- 
ator Root, we decide to disregard this pledge and 
discriminate in favor of our coastwise vessels and 

| after they have enjoyed freedom from tolls for five 
or perhaps ten years—for international courts move 
slowly—The Hague decides that we have violated our 
treatv and must refund to all other countries what- 
ever sums they have paid in tolls by reason of this 
Of course, it would not break the 
United States, but it would be a heavy burden {0 
assume, which the country would be the more ti 
clined to resent because of the initial injustice done. 
In other words, the remission of tolls, aside from 


discrimination ? 





the ethical question raised by Great Britain, 1s 4 
burden upon the nation at large, for the benefit of 
the shipowners of the Pacific coast. Perhaps, the co 


| sumers may proft in part, but only as the vessel 


owners arbitrarily conceded lower rates. 
Senator Williams’ suggestion that the coastwist 
ships might be charged a stipulated toll with the pro 





viso that in the event of a decision from The Hagté 
in our favor the payments, kept in a separate fund, 
shall be returnable, is surely not practicable. Freight 
rates are based upon fixed expenses and the cost of 
tolls would have to be included, since the decisio" 
might be adverse. After ten years of litigation " 
would be physically impossible to return to the mil- 
lion or more consumers their proportion of the ™ 
bate, that is obvious. Senator Williams’ rejoindel 
that the shippers could be reached is not germalt 
since the shippers, naturally, would mark up the 
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in the case with railroads. 





——— 
goods to purchasers to cover the extra cost. Clearly, 
they would not be entitled to any rebate. It is a 


ridiculous proposition, utterly untenable. 


Why place ourselves, first, in the equivocal posi- 
tion, which an attempt to violate our treaty faith 
would entail? Second, why should the burden of 
maintaining the canal be unfairly distributed, which 
free tolls would necessarily enjoin? Third, the coast- 
wise vessels already have a monopoly of the trade. 
Fourth, the vessel owners are in a territorial agree- 
ment by which they are enabled to avoid competition. 
This means that they will not be forced by reason of 
strong tivalry to cede to shippers and consumers all 
they will save in non-handling of freight, plus the 
remitted tolls, amounting probably to $6 a ton. To 
assume that the vessel owners will gratuitously trans- 
mit this difference is to hav: the sort ot faith that 
moves mountains. Experience does not warrant this 
conclusion. “All that the traffic will bear,” is the 
customary attitude of transportation lines, water or 
otherwise. If railroad-owned, coastwise steamers are 
to be excluded from the canal then jurisdiction over 
the schedules of all coastwise vessels should be vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission whose right 
to pass upon the freight rates should be as lawful as 
Only in that way 1s it 
possible to extend to consumers the benefits con- 
ferred by the canal. That the free toll menace should 
be abrogated seems to us absolutely requisite. 


PORTERIZING OUR MARINE CORPS 

EMBERS of the marine corps who are reported 

to be in revolt at the order issued by Gen. W. 
P. Biddle to have one pair of pink pajamas per caput 
included in the annual clothing allowance are in- 
censed in a wrong direction. They argue that it’s 
bad enough to wash one’s shirts on ship board with- 
out having to fool with such fripperies as pajamas, all 
of which is ungracious and unmindful of the efforts 
of their superior officer to uplift them sanitarily. 
There is an ethical value in pink pajamas that cannot 
be overestimated, but rebellion should he in the 
paucity of the allotment rather than in the allowance 
itself. 





What does Gen. Biddle expect a salt horse soldier 
to do, after educating his tastes to a pink pajama 
point, when the p. p.’s, in the process of time, must 
join the shirt in the washtub? Is he to go naked or 
revert to his discarded “nightie” while the ablution- 
ary rejuvenation is under way? We should feel in- 
clined to protest against the limited equipment in- 
stead of the added garment were we of Uncle Sam’s 
marine corps, but perhaps that is because custom has 
inured us to a plethora of pajamas—not necessarily 
pink, 

Of course, by exercising a little ingenuity it is 
possible for the marine corps pajama-wearer to get 
along with one pair. He could wash one piece at 
atime. When the nether kalf was on the line he 
could slip his lower limbs into the sleeves of the 
upper garment and by running a puckering string 
about the inverted jacket fasten it securely at the 
waist. If he chanced to be in the pink of condition 
his torso would match the bifurcated section, thus 
rendering additional covering unnecessary. We de- 
Sire to compliment Gen. Biddle, our American Sir 
Joseph Porter, of Pinafore fame, on his solicitude for 
the marine corps’ welfare and to express the hope 
that in time blue and other choice of colors may be 
added to comport with the blonde or brunette appear- 
ance of the wearers. Harmony is a great aid to good 
health in that it conduces to even tempers. 





PETTIGREW TAGS THE COLONEL 
WIRRA, WIRRA! Former United States 
9 Senator Frank Pettigrew of South Dakota, 
Whose spectacular walk-out from the Republican na- 
tional convention at St. Louis in 1806 because his 
Iree-silver views were not indorsed—along with Sen- 
Hier Teller of Colorado—to cast his lot with Brother 
vl Bryan has, after sixteen years of affiliation, 
tured in a huff from the Democratic party because 
it reftised to nominate Champ Clark, to whose candi- 
lacy he had so far committed himself as to pledge 
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his own state, a security he was unable to deliver. 
He came to Southern California preaching Clark 
with great gusto and of course was given the cus- 
tomary Hearst publicity. 
gard to his candidate proved to be atmospheric talk 
only. 


tit nis vali boasts 1 te- 


It was Pettigrew’s fond hope to represent his state 
in the upper house of congress, in the event of Clark’s 
nomination and election, wliich grievous disappoint- 
meut probably accounts for his bitter tongue and sore 
head since the Baltimore decision. After venting his 
Bryan, Wilson, O'Gorman, AIcCombs 
and every other progressive in the party he has final- 
ly conciuded to desert it and, mirabile dictu! has 
gone over to the Roosevelt camp, where, it is pro- 
foundly hoped, he wil remain. Perhaps, no worse 
mishap could have come to the colonel than this ac- 
quisition of the “tall pickerel of the Sioux,” whose 


spleen upon 


hoodoo the Democratic party has felt through four ! 


quadrennials. Now, it is lifted and transferred to 
lgeaels. 

From South Dakota drift in rumors that this re- 
turn of the self-elected prodigal son after many years 
of voluntary alienage is not regarded as altogether 
aul unmixed blessing. In fact, the Yankton Herald 
intimates that Pettigrew is received with 
marked coldness by the progressive Republicans who 
view his recent connubiation with the Hearst-Ryan- 
Belmont-Clark reactionaries with distrust. His sup- 
port of the progressive cause 1s not regarded as a live 
asset, if is stated, and they are disposed to envy the 
Democrats who have just wasned their hands of him. 
Says our Yankton contemporary: “If Roosevelt can 
weave him into the woof and warp of the new party 
he is fashioning to fit the shoulders of Trust Mag- 
nate George Perkins and Boss Bill Flinn and get any 
kind of satisfactory service cut of him the colonel is 
about as wonderful a man as certain of his disciples 
think him.” Pettigrew has degenerated into a politi- 
cal nomad. 


being 


ATTORNEY GENERAL HELPS WILSON 
lo UPHOLDING the contention of certain of the 

progressive Republicans of the state that in case 
the Taft candidates are defeated in the California 
primaries his electors, as Republicans, are eliminated 
from the general election ballot in November a de- 
cided advantage for Wilson is seen. In settling that 
the state administration's ticket may take the name 
“Republicans,” although its nominees are pledged to 
support Roosevelt, the death knell of Taft is written, 
since it is certain that a “group of his candidates” for 
presidential electors would have pretty parlous pick- 
ing in a state so overwhelming anti-Taft. 

This means that the Taft contingent in California 
will vote almost as a unit for Wilson in the effort to 
rebuke the administration program, which should give 
the state to the Democratic electors. Considering 
the fact that both Governors Pardee and Gillett were 
elected by slim majorities over their opponents in 
1902-1906, with no marked division in the Republican 
ranks in either year, the complete disruption of the 
party at this time, as compared with a solid De- 
mocracy, having large accretions from the Taft shut- 
outs, should result in Wilson’s capturing the state. 
Doubtless, thousands of anti-Taft Republicans who 
voted for Roosevelt at the preferential primaries— 
not because he was their choice so much as a means 
to defeat the President—will be found in the Wilson 
ranks this fall. 

In one important attorney General 
Webb’s opinion appears inconsistent. He holds that 
the state administration’s ticket may take the name 
“Republican” and occupy the Republican party col- 
umn, although its nominees are pledged to support a 
new party candidate, yet the »egular Republican elec- 
toral candidates may be voted on only as they are 
designated in a group under a party heading. The 
question reverts “Under what heading?” ‘The only 
one they have the semblance of a right to claim is 
that of Republican. But if the September primaries 
give the state to the administration progressives their 
lawful space is preempted, according to the attorney 
general. A pretty political mess is herein precipitated. 


Sarticuiar 
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However, it helps to clarify the situation for Wilson 
amazingly. Kansas is in a similar situation, politt- 
cally, through the decision of the state supreme court 
which has held that the names ot Roosevelt electors 


must remain on the primary ballots. 





T’EODORE BELL ON THE DEFENSIVE 

ONSIDERABLE amusement is expressed in 

Southern California, mingled with disgust, that 
Theodore Bell, professional Democrat, and, appar- 
ently, under bonds to Hearst to deliver the California 
delegation to Champ Clark and harass Bryan at ev- 
ery opportunity, should have the effrontery to return 
to the coast and get himself interviewed at length— 
of course, in the Hearst papers—on the greatness of 
As a matter of fact, Beil’s 
subjection to Hearst was so palpably that of a Fe- 


his work at Baltimore. 


tained attorney that it aroused marked indignation in 
California, many tart telegrams reaching him from 
incensed friends of Bryan. Even after it was patent 
that Clark and Wilson was a sure 
winner Bell refused to vote the delegation for the 
governor, thus betraying his state to serve his master, 
Hearst. 

We hope to see Bell relegated to the political dust- 
heap, where he belongs. ‘That he should be deposed 
from all active connection with the state executive 
committee is necessary for the good of the party. 
True or false, Bell is credited with secret political 
affiliations that are a heavy handicap on his useful- 
ness to progressive Democracy. Hts ingratitude to 
Bryan at the behest of Hearst was a contemptible ex- 
hibition of sordidness that renders him of little in- 
fluence in the present campaign. Rudolph Spreckels’ 
telegram to Campaign Manager McCombs charging 
Bell’s alliance with special interests is a reflection of 
what many Democrats have been compelled to be- 
lieve, especially 1n view of his actions at Baltimore. 

In attempting to vindicate himself at San Fran- 
cisco it is gratifying to note that he was greeted with 
hoots, jeers, and epithets, attesting the true temper 
of the audience toward his reprehensibie conduct. In 
a public letter Bell now demands that Spreckels prove 
or withdraw his assertions to McCombs that he is 
allied with the reactionaries. The best evidence is 
that furnished by Bell himself at Baltimore. Surely, 
this blatant protestant would not classify Hearst as 
a progressive? We hope that Mr. Spreckels will call 
Bell’s bluff and reveal his record, dating back to the 
deals that caused him to become a candidate for 
governor in 1906 and again in roto. It will make 
delectable reading to show under what auspices Bell 
tried to defeat Johnson. 


had no show 


GRAPHITES 


Pomona’s embezzling bank clerk admits his guilt be- 
fore a federal judge but pleads that he has been suc- 
cessful in his investments with the stolen funds and 
will be able to pay back two dollars for every one 
dollar taken. This 1s so ingenuous as to be refresh- 
ing. The average peculator “borrows” with the ex- 
pectancy of making great gains with his unlawful 
capital, but he rarely has a chance to replace the lifted 
cash. Pomona’s gifted young financier has “hopes,” 
but that is about all. We are curious to see what 
disposition will be made of his plea when the case 
comes to trial in September. 





If R. H. Thompson, Jr., had only said “Goodnight” 
to Mrs. Goodeve and gone about his business he 
would not be today penalized to the extent of $49,400 
for breach-of-promise. That is what comes of phi- 
landering with married women. Mrs. Goodeve dt- 
vorced her husband at the behest of Thompson whose 
parents later objected to his marriage. He knows 
better now. 


Engineer Schroeder of the Lackawanna Railroad ts 
charged with negligence by a coroner’s jury and held 
responsible for the Fourth of July wreck in which 
forty persons were killed. He prepared for his re- 
sponsible run that ended so disastrously by making 
a round of the Corning saloons drinking various gin 
fizzes as “medicine.” It was time he was suspended. 


Vaccination asa preventive to disease was protested 
by a gunner’s mate aboard the battleship Delaware 
and for disobeying orders he was sentenced to a year 
in barracks. His plea that it was against his religion 
is not a valid one. The rules must govern and as 
they are for the good of the majority individual pro- 
testants must perforce yield. 
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WO pitfalls ever await those who elect to 
a write of the poor. On one side is the danger 

of blaming that vague, indefinable class, gener- 
ically known as “the oppressors” for everything that 
goes wrong, from the explosion of gas in the coal 
mine to the embarrassing number of children; on 
the other the tendency to charge all conditions to 
the poor themselves, to their shiftlessness, their lack 
of initiative, their disregard of the common laws of 
sanitation and economics. In either case, the poor 
are regarded as primarily economic and not human 
factors and the literary effusions which treat of 
the subject are conversational blue-books rather than 
works of art. This is well, and tends toward con- 
troversy and reform, but also it explains why, in 
particular, plays which have to do with capital and 
labor as their primary theme, have been uniform 
failures. he drama must be human; it must thrill 
and quiver with the clash of human, individual 
emotions. If it is to preach, its message must be 
subtle, and not injected into the dialogue and made 
the mainspring of the scenes. 


For these reasons “Daily Bread,” a cycle of sev- 
enteen scenes of poverty, by Wilfred Wilson Gib- 
son, is a rare book. Despite the fact that it 1s 
impracticable in form for stage purposes, it 1s in- 
tensely dramatic. Despite the fact that it has no 
rhymes, no consistent meter and no rules of con- 
struction it is deeply poetical in conception. Despite 
the fact that in not one sentence or syllable does 
the author seek to place the blame for the conditions 
he: pictures, the economic wrong shrieks out from 
every page. Its author has no sermon to preach, no 
remedies to offer, no sociological nostrums for sale, 
yet he leaves his reader profoundly thoughtful. All 
this is simply because he has abandoned the field 


of controversy, has looked down into the heart of | 


the poor, and into the lives of those who toil faith- 
fully and yet do not earn a livelihood. 


Hardly even do his folk complain of their lot, ex- 
cept to say “It’s hard that, in an honest day's work, 
A. mia cannot eangenonen fo. keepwhis. wite. and 
family.” With this “It’s hard’ none can quarrel, and 
with this he is content to leave the economic side 
to the controversialists. What he is more concerned 
about 1s whether this wasting of the bodies of the 
poor has caused a corresponding wasting of their 
souls, and through all the tragedies of the volume 
there runs a watermark of optimism, the presence 
of which is betokened by a little prefatory verse: 
Ali life moving to one measure— 

Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life, and bread of labor, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth, and no to-morrow, 

Dearth for housemates, death for neighbors 
“Yet, when all the babes are fed, 

Love, are there not crumbs to treasure?” 


It is the deserving poor of whom Mr. Gibson 
writes—of men who toil with the fishing fleets, of 
men who labor in the mines, of men who feed the 
furnaces, of women who are left to struggle alone 
against the world with children to support, or yet to 
bear. Recently, I referred to the statement of George 
Bernard Shaw that the great tragedies are not to 
be found in deaths but in lives. With the desery- 
ing poor this is not true. Not for them is the 
psychological woe of a AMladamoiselle Dupont or the 
exquisite self-torture of Galsworthy’s vagabond Fer- 
rand. Air. Gtbson’s men and women have only each 
other to live for. Existence is all they expect of 
life—existence for themselves and their children. 
When this existence is gone, all is gone. Then the 
troubles are ended, yes, but trouble or no trouble, 
there is always “the will to live,” and where this is 
not only the mainspring of existence but its sole 
reward, the loss of life is indeed a tragedy. So 
these poor folk go on endeavoring to live just as 
long as they may, and something of the hopelessness 
of the struggle is expressed in “The Garret,” which 
tells of the arrival in the city of the country sweet- 
heart of a man who has come to the town to find 
work :* 

ISAAC: Wien I came to the city first, I, too, 
was strong; and I could work; and yet, I starve. 

ADAH: Starve, Isaac! Oh, but you are thin and 
worn! While you were standing in the dark, I did 
not see; but now the light falls on you, you look 
famished. Are you not working, Isaac? Are you 
ill—too ill to work? 

ISAAC: Nay, Adah, 
want of work. 

ADAH: A man like vou who used to work . 

ISAAC: Aye. lass, while there was work for me. 
You know how hard I toiled at home, until my 
father died, and Stephen married; and there was 
room for me no longer: and not a cottage in the 
countryside that I could get for love or money, to 
make a home for you and me, and I was forced 


I'm not ill. save for the 


to turn my back on all familiar things—on all that 























(AN EPIC OF THE DESERVING POOR) 





I'd grown up with, and all that had not changed, 


Since first I blinked in daylight. To leave my 
friends, and go out into the world, to seek my for- 
tune among strangers—a stranger among strang- 


ers—to seek my fortune! 

ADAH: And have you not found : 

ISAAC: My fortune? Aye, here is my forune, 
lass, this empty garret in the mouth of hell. 

ADAH: Yet, when you left, you were so full of 
hope, and said that in the city there would be work 
enough; aye, and a home for us. 

ISAAC: Yes, J was hopeful, for I was strong and 
full of meat, and did not know in cities strong men 
starve—-starve in the midst of plenty, and wander, 
homeless, in a maze of houses. 


Mr. Gibson is a realist save in one thing, and 
that (glory be) is that he does not attempt to re- 
produce the dialect of the people of whom he writes. 
While the superficial criticism may be offered that 
the poverty-stricken classes never voice their emo- 
tions as do the characters in “Daily Bread,” obvi- 
ously Mr. Gibson is interested solely in placing 
these emotions before as large an audience as possi- 
ble, and he has words to lend to the verbally bank- 
rupt. When he sets out to draw a picture, he 
comes pretty close to accomplishing his end. For 
example, the following delirious raving of a furnace- 
man who has become prostrated at his work, has 
fallen too near the furnace and is fatally burned: 


JACOB: I feed, and feed, and feed it, and yet 
‘tis never full; but always gaping, gaping, and lick- 
ing its red lips. I feed it with my shovel, all night 
long. I shovel without ceasing; but it just licks 
the coke up in a twinkling, and roars, and roars 
for more. 1 cannot feed it faster; and ’tis angry. 
I shovel all night long ’till I can scarcely stand. 
The sweat vours out of me; and then it licks the 
sweat up with its breath, and roars more fiercely. 
My eyes are coals of fire; my arms can scarcely 
lift another shovelful Oh, how it roars, and 


roars! ‘Tis angry because I cannot feed it fast 
enough. The red tongue licks the shovel, as though 
it would devour it. The shovel is red-hot... It 
melts it melts "Tis melting in my hands 


: I cannot drop it 
molten iron. Water 
My hands! Oh! 


One of the glib remarks that is made immediately 
upon the complaint that this or that occupation js 
too hazardous 1s, “Well, there’s no law to force them 
to work at it.” I believe the controversialists have 
decided that this is “incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material,” but Mr. Gibson has discovered that there 
is such a law, however. In “Mates” the mother of 
a young man and his betrothed decide to try to 
persuade him to abandon the work in the mine in 
which his father and his sweetheart’s father and 
brothers have been killed. But there is a camara- 
derie of the pit which keeps him with his shift, fully 
expecting that one day he may be able to aid in the 
rescue of men who dragged him, half dead, from a 


. . My hands are ful! of 
- Ah God! My hands 


blazing shaft. The betrothed couple discuss the 
matter thus: 
MARTIN: You womenfolk must always chatter, 


chatter; you’ve got such restless tongues. 

GRACE: And yet, it is the men that keep them 
wagging. 

MARTIN: The men? 

GRACE: Foolhardy, heedless men, 
care how they break the women’s peace. 

MARTIN: Ah, now I understand! There’s more 
than buttons! I’ve little need to ask what kept you 
talking. You’ve put your heads together; but it’s 
useless, I cannot leave the pit, though you should 
talk till doomsday; so let no more be said. 

SRACE: For my sake, Martin! 

MARTIN: Your sake, Grace? There’s little I'd 
not do for you, you know, lass, but not this. You 
would not have me cowardly, for your sake? How 
should I face my mates, if I forsook them? You 
would not have me spend my days, a cur, with tail 
betwixt his legs, and slinking round the nearest 
corner, wherever my old mates went by to take 
their usual shift? Nay; I will hold my head up, a 
man, among the men, for your sake—avye! for your 
sake! gees alae 

GRACE: You must choose, and now! I cannot 
lead your mother’s life or my own mother’s either. 
You know that in the dead of night my father and 
my brothers were lost with yours CoG a | 
who saw them brought in, one by one and laid upon 
their beds with faces covered how could 1 
ever rest at all, with that remembrance in my 
heart, while you were in the pit He whistles 


that don’t 





you—your mate! and who am I to keep you? For- 
sake me now, for him and I and I 

MARTIN: Grace! 

GRACE! Nay, Martin! you must choose. He 
whistles louder He’s impatient Hark! 
Now you must choose between us. 

MARTIN: The choice is made, lass; I choose 


him—and you! (He takes her in his arms, snatches 
a kiss, and goes out.) 

GRACE (Gazing after him): The choice is made. 
He knows that I cannot break with him. 

Tt is this sense of the inevitable tragedy that casts 
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Wilfred Wilson Gibson’s “Daily Bread!—-By Rendoiph Bartlet 


the deepest gloom over the work. The fathers and 
husbands of these men and women have been 
drowned, buried in mines, burned in furnaces—anq 
yet the sons step into the vacant places in the line 
with a sort of fatalistic readiness. They cherish no 
especial expectation or faith that they will escape 
but only seem to hope that the day will be as distant 
as possible. 


In dealing with these primal beings Mr. Gibson 
has been as happy in his style as he has been un- 
errmg in his vision. There are no long, involved 
figures. His phrases are short and crisp, at times 
like the crash of hammers, again, like the dropping 
of tears. At its best it is highly polished and 
exquisite in its simplicity of diction as in this de 
scription by a fisherman of a vision he has at seq 


which tells him of the death of his child, in “The 
Firstborn” : 


’Twas on the Friday night, 

When we sailed out, 

Beneath a cloudy moon, 

To shoot the nets. 

As, standing in the bow, 

I watched the heaving waters, 

My glance lit on a patch of foam 

That held my gaze 

Until it took a baby’s form. 

And all at once 

J knew that it was he, 

Our little David, 

Who lay sleeping there. 

And as the moon flashed out 

I saw, more clearly, 

His dear, white dimpling body— 

One wee arm, 

Curled on his preast, 

The other stretched toward me, 
Although he seemed to sleep; 

And on his brow, his hair, 

AS ruddy as the new dipt sails— 

Your hair he had, wife, 

Though his eyes were mine— 

His ruddy hair gleamed brightly, 
Unwetted by the waves. 

And as I Jooked on him, 

My heart went cold. 

And still I could not draw my eves away, 
Until the moon went in, 

And he had slipt from sight, 

Although I strained across the glooming waters 
For. one more glimpse of that foam-cradled form. 
And then we reached the fishing ground; 
And I—I turned to work, 

Although my heart was sore-— 

My heart, that knew too surely 

All was not well with them I loved. 


“Daily Bread” is a work of genius. Its author has 
seen clearly and spoken plainly. He has felt within 
him a deep sympathy for the hopeless toiler. He 
has resisted his talent for turning neat phrases, dis- 
played only in a few instances, and has carved out 


of the plainest English an epic of the deserving 
Poor. 





*In the original the work is in the outward form of 
verse, but as the lines average about four short words 
each, its reproduction in that shape is wasteful! of space. 
It is a style of composition which makes for easy read- 
ing, however, and Mr, Gibson's plan of giving one line 
to an idea or phrase has much to commend it. 





England and Germany are in a close tie for naval 
supremacy through the ownership of the dreadnaught 
type of battleships. To date Great Britain has thirty- 
three in sight—which includes five on the stocks—te 
twenty-nine for Germany. An airship fleet is als¢ 
part of the British program. It is a costly privilege 
to be able to say, “Britannia rules the waves!’ 
Meanwhile, the government makes no move to end 
the disastrous dock strilce. 


What Teddy Thinks 


I'm twice as great as Washington, 
I’m twice as great as Grant; 

Because they didn’t get three terms 
They needn't think I ean’t. 


I'm twice as great as Jefferson 
And Madison combined: 

I’m twice as great as all the lot 
Of presidents I find. 


I’m greater than my country, 
And its customs and its laws, 

And its poor old constitution 
With its precedential flaws. 


I'm twice as great as any man 
Above or ’neath the sod. 
« In fact, I’m half inclined to think 
I'm twice as great as ——. 
S. E. P. 
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ALONG THE SEINE AND 


rain again. have business that takes me up 
into the other end of Paris and I decide to walk 
leave my house and turn down toward the 
river. It is only two or three blocks and I reach 
it in a few minutes. There is no wind and the water 

- emooth. In the north the clouds are very darle, 
dark purple, and they reflect their color in the water. 
T walk along the bank under the chestnut trees. On 
the other side is a floating crane unloading sand from 
a boat and piling it onto the bank. Every time the 
giant arm swings around its weight pulls the crane- 
boat over, first to onc side and then to the other, and 
this slow and measured motion cattses rings of waves 
to form on the surface of the water which move 
slowly across, growing larger and flatter as they go. 
They reflect the purple of the clouds and the green 
of the trees, a long dotted black line opposite where 
the crane is, and, in one place, by a curious effect of 
the hidden sun, a mass of deep, glowing red. It 1s 
qa yucture. 

Across the river are the great broad roois of the 
Grand Palais where all the exhibitions are held, and 
I stop to wonder lazily why it 1s that none of the 
hundreds of painters there represented seems able 
to immortalize just these colors with all their depth 
and brilliancy? Then it occurs to me that it is not 
the colors that they are unable to fix on canvas, but 
the motion. The idea is not new. I have read it, il 
know not where, but it comes to me now as some- 
thing quite new, of which I had never thought be- 
fore. A moment later a heavy tug-boat pushes its 
way slowly through the stone arch of the bridge 
dragging after it three immense barges laden down 
to the water-line, or rather down to the deck over 
which the water flows every now and then, running 
along the side a little way and then falling back 
with a graceful splash. Before the tug and before 
each of the barges the water is pushed up imto a 
heavy wave, clear and liquid-looking in the center 
and a mass of boiling foam on each side. And with 
all this commotion the colors on the river’s surface 
are changed. The purple and the red are brushed 
away only to give place to a deep grey, the grey of 
the sullen clouds overhead, broken with splotches of 
inky black reflected from the crane and from the 
smoke which pours out of the hard-working tug. 

* * x 

I stand dreaming for a while, lazy dreams of a 
sultry summer morning, until the tug and_ the 
barges pass through the other bridge and are lost to 
view. Then I suddenly wake up, glance at the clock 
on the Invalides Station, and wonder how long it 
will take me to walk up to where I am going. It 
begins to rain and for a moment I think of taking 
a bus, or a taxi, or a cab, or the underground. But 
the river is too delightful and I follow along it even 
though it takes me rather away than toward the 
part of town to which I am going. I pass along the 
Quai d’Orsay opposite to the garden of the Tuileries. 
This is the prettiest part of the river within Paris. 
The bank on the other side is not here built into 
an abrupt quay, but shelves down slowly into the 
quietly-flowing water. Trees grow al! along the 
edge, some of them built into the cement so that 
one wonders how they can live, yet they do live and 
flourish beautifully, their spreading leaves furnishing 
Shade for the whole river bank and their roots 
bathed in the muddy stream. On the bank are nu- 
merous dog-washers with their tubs full of soapy 
water, their clipping boards with ropes for tying 
the dogs’ feet during this delicate operation (the 
poodles are generally very unruly!)-—and their vari- 
ous brushes, combs and towls; it 1s a Turkish bath 
and barber-shop combined, and all for the sake of 
the fashionable Parisian dog. Under the trees are 
chairs for the patrons, the masters or mistresses of 
these dog dandies, where they sit and watch their 
Peis discontent, or idly read the morning paper or 
hold a small court arguing as to the relative merits 
of their canines, the length of their hair, the glossi- 
ness of their coats, and their various perfections. 
But to-day they are absent. The rain has kept them 
away, and the dog-barbers are sitting wrapped up in 
old coats and idly smoking. 

At the Pont des Arts I cross the river and take 
my way up through the narrow streets which flank 
the Louvre and the old market. I love this bridge 
best of all, for it commands a view of all that is old, 
all that belongs to the deep, past history of this city 
Dans ores. The Institute, the Notre Dame, the 
sae or meStCe therchurel’ of St. Gettin Aik 
ee le Palais du Louvre, the Pont Neuf with its 

€ garden at the end of the Island of the Cité, the 
oldest part of Paris, the Lutetia Parisiorum of Ro- 
man ti r - ane 
mes. When you think that this Pont Neuf, 
Die ue pa Bridge, was wew in 1580! and that 
a, man ieee an inhabited settlement for 
usand years or more, you gain an idea of the 
“narm that this place must hold for any lover of 
antiquities. * Ok Ok 
‘lurning away from the river J pass through a 


"1S a cloudy day. It has been raining and will 
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maze of small streets, streets narrow and tortuous, 
slovenly, dirty and picturesque, streets that retain 
certain of the characteristics of the ancient village 
in spite of all that the all-destroying city engineer 
can do. Large, straight thoroughfares have been 
broken through here and there, and the street lines 
have been planned out so that every new building 
that goes up must be set in accord with these mod- 
ern times of ugliness when streets are straight and 
blocks are square. But Paris does not change rap- 
idly, and in order to avoid the loss of land which 
this widening and straightening of streets entails 
many landlords leave the front walls of their houses 
standing and repair only the interior, until at last 
the old front wall is condemned and comes down 
amid many loud words, many ineffective protests, 
matty raised shoulder-blades and threats against this 
cruel and despotic government. 

The financial outlay which was commanded by 
those French emperors who simply bought up the 
property necessary to run through a great boulevard 
and taxed the people to pay for it for it is impossible 
The people, having a voice and little sense of lar- 
gesse, vote systematically against any such expendi- 
ture, whether rightly or wrongly is hard to deter- 
mine, and many of the old plans are stil] waiting to 
be carried out. But, for the stranger, for whom 
Paris is merely a show place and to whom this 
quaintness and these historical associations are mere- 
ly additional attractions, this slow growth seems 
only a fortunate circumstance. It is in these narrow 
streets that one sees the real life of Paris. Here, in 
these narrow courts, one sees street-singers such as 


never get into the better parts of the town; here as 


I pass one doorway I see a street crier of | know 
not what sort, with a rat on his head. He has a 
large cloth hat and the rat runs about quite con- 
tentedly. Perhaps he is the Pied Piper of this part 
of town, infested as it is with rats. 


Farther on I come across a_ picturesque-looking 
man with long black hair and a black kitten sitting 
on his shoulder. He is a peddler of shoe-strings. 
Another man plays an instrument with a tone like 
at. oboe or English horn, but it is a short instru- 
ment that he holds hid in the palm of his hand. He 
plays well a weird, exotic tune of five notes. I 
wonder how he changes the notes, for I cannot see 
that he fingers any keys. He is a mender of chairs. 
Another man has a six-toned Pan-pipe, a wooden 
instrument softer-toned than a flute and seemingly 
made by hand. The lowest note is a little out of 
tune, giving a quaint effect. This instrument 1s 
played by running the lips along the top of the row 
of pipes and blowing into them obliquely, like blow- 
ing into the mouth of a bottle. The player seems 
unable to skip a note, and his melodies are made by 
passing certain notes rapidly and bv pausing on cer- 
tain others. It is very curious but not unmusical. It 
suggests the origin of the Gregorian chants with 
their many flourishes and runs, mostly diatonic. 

These narrow streets seem, many of them, to be 
given over largely to the traffic of. the push-cart 
peddler, and whole stores parade up and down them 
or stand patiently, their carts close to the sidewalk, 
waiting for a customer. They sell almost every con- 
ceivable article of food, drink and clothing; fish, 
meat, fruit, vegetables and all kinds of drinks, all 
exposed to the rain and the sun without any vestige 
of ice or any covering to keep off the germ-breeding 
fly (but there are not over-many flies in Paris). Carts 
filled with hats and caps, with rough looking suits, 
with hair brushes and combs and all sorts of fancy 
articles, with jewelry and watches and J know not 
what else that one expects to find almost everywhere 
but on the itinerant peddler’s push cart. 

This is a poor and crowded quarter, but the people 
seem to be gay. There are many little restaurants 
with a little bar which, small as it is, takes up nearly 
all of the interior floor space and tables on the side- 
walk protected from the rain by a leaky awning. 
The sidewalk itself is very narrow and these tables 
often leave room for only one person to pass. Then, 
as often as not, two or three persons meet by acci- 
dent just in front of the restaurant and stop to have 
a chat, a French chat which is lengthy and animated 
and unbroken by any feeling of duty toward the 
employer who is no doubt paying for this wasted 
time, or by any interest whatever in the many people 
who wish to pass by and who have to go down from 
the sidewalk into the muddy street to do it. [ have 
one such group in mind now: a man with a large 
square basket balanced on his head, and a woman 
with a big bundle in one hand and a child dragging 
along on the other. Impossible to pass without push- 
ing them all aside, and yet no one protests and it 
is certainly not for me to do so. I, like the rest, go 
down into the gutter to get by. But I take it all 
very coolly. I have a delightful feeling of detach- 
ment. These people are not my people and I am 
not responsible for them. When I have enough of 
it I have but to go back home and leave them to 
work out their own problems in their own way. For 











me it is merely an experience, and a very interest- 
ing experience. Yet I cannot help speculating upon 
the curious mental make-up of people who will stand 
for such things, and upon the years of hopeless op- 
pression which has led to this patience that does not 
lightly protest. 

* x 7k 

I pass the Square du Temple with its ancient mar- 
ket, the church of St. Elizabeth and the Place de la 
Republique, and then enter into a still narrower 
and still dirtier quarter. It is curious how different 
this quarter looks when approached by the grand 
boulevards with their large buildings and air of 
wealth and respectability. If you take the bus from 
the Opera to the Bastille, sitting on top as you are 
recommended to do in the guide books, you pass all 
through this quarter without seeing it at all. It 
seems to me like looking at the outside of a hand- 
somely bound book without ever opening it to see 
what it contains. What this book contains is cer- 
tainly not the most elevating sort of literature. A 
story of poverty, distress, crime, and wasted lives. 
Of a hopeless struggle against conditions that are 
made far away in a foreign Jand. Yet this is not 
merely a slum. There are signs here and there that 
point plainly enough to a historical wealth that our 
modern slums cannot boast. Here is a doorway 
surmounted with beautiful carving im age-tinted 
brownstone, carving that could only belong to an 
ancient abode of wealth and wasteful luxury. ‘There, 
in that great court, is a fountain, long since dry, with 
pedestals that must once have held figures carved 
by a great artist of the olden time, figures that have 
no doubt found their way broken and dilapidated, 
into the shop of a dealer in antiques, and perhaps 
into the home of a Croesus of the modern world. 
Here is a great wooden door mounted on wrought- 
iron hinges each one of which would be worth a 
year’s wages to the poor toilers that live huddled 
together in the spacious old rooms of this former 
abode of nobility. 

I pass on through more narrow streets and come 
suddenly upon the canal—But I must leave a de- 
scription of this canal to another day. It is too full 
of interest and a sort of picturesque beauty to be 
crowded into this one letter. As George Moore 
says: “A canal is a symbol’—and this symbol must 
not be neglected for want of space. 

Parise uly 0, 10rz: FRANK PATTERSON. 

—_—_—____—. 9 — 
Could Have the “Gote”’ 


Here’s a good story that Lynn Helm sends me— 
Lynn,. by the way, is highly regarded by Gov. Wilson 
and is likely to be one of our new federal judges 
after Woodrow Wilson is inaugurated President. It 
first appeared in Law Notes and its accuracy 1s 
vouched for by a corespondent. Jt is dated “Squrl 
Holler,” Arkansas, and reads: 

Dere Sur: My wife fetched a suit agin me for 
divorse. I haint seen her papers yit, but her. paps 
cusin says she wants me to turn her loose and gin 
her awl money. I haint no money nor nothin captin 
a rifle and a he-gote. Send me copy of her divorce 
papers. I don’t mean the whole thing jest the 
bizgnus end of hit. she is red heded, har lipped, has 
a glass i and crooked in her off laig, you’ll no her 
when you see her, Tell her she kin have the gote. 
Um feelin purty blew over losin ov her. Hopin you 
are enjovn the same gods blessin i am trooly 

BILL TOADVINE. 








Ballade of the Shepherdess 
In the dazzling blue and white of the tiles 
AS a mirror my dear love’s face I spy; 
From the mantel] tree she looks down and smiles, 
While my heart goes up in an answering sigh. 
It’s I am so Jowly and she is so high, 
My bashful hope how could I confess, 
But an English pug, and yet dare to cry 
For the love of a china shepherdess? 


She leans on the crook—oh, her winning wiles! 
From my mistress’ lap, where I idly lie, 

I watch, and. I wish there were miles and miles 
(While my heart goes up in an answering sigh) 
'Twixt her and that boy with the butterfly. 

So pretty is he in his peasant dress, 
And so plain beside him, how should I try 
For the love of a china shepherdess? 


There’s an Angora cat my bark reviles, 
Did I love, mayhap she would make reply; 
But no! to the mantel tree’s dim defiles 
(While my heart goes up in an answering sigh) 
All possible bliss must pass me by, 
And no one shall ever the secret guess; 
An unlucky dog is in misery 
For love of a china shepherdess. 
L’BNVOY 
Ah, many a wight of more wit than I 
Is dying to live and living to die— 
Would give up his heart and his soul—no less: 
For love of a china shepherdess! gl 
—RUTH HALL. 
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ROCHESTER’S UNIQUE WATER CARNIVAL 


HAVE just been fortunate enough to reach 

Rochester in time for the water carnival. For 

seven years now at this season the river Genesee 
has been made the scene of an exquisite pageant. 
It is becoming as unique and beautiful an institution 
as the Pasadena Rose Festival or the Los Angeles 
Fiesta. We are learning in America to take advan- 
tage of natural situations and characteristics and 
our local celebrations are in consequence gaining in 
beauty and distinction. Rochester is noted for its 
parks and Genesee Valley park is perhaps the most 
beautiful. Certainly no other spot could be better 
suited to such an exhibitioon. For wide smooth 
roads skirt the river bank high above the surface of 
the water. Gently the banks, grass covered, slope 
to the water’s edge. There is room for everybody 
who wishes to come, and everybody can see. 


One of the most delightful things to me about the 
affair was the way in which the crowd lost itself. 
There was no noise, no disorder, no crowding. Yet 
throngs were there. Perhaps in this country we take 
our pleasures too seriously, too much as a matter of 
course, and perhaps we lose the thrill of gayety 
that makes an Italian or French pleasure-seeking 
crowd such a joyous thing. But we enjoy for all 
that we stand silent. It is our portion. And if we 
are to enjoy, if must be in our own way. Hardly a 
murmur came from the great crowd, but the crowds 
enjoyed—drank in the beauty of the spectacle. The 
first glimpse came as we rounded a curve in the 
smooth wide road far away from the river. Jt was 
like the outposts of a fairy forest. The lowest 
branches of the trees were hung with marvellous 
fruits, globes of translucent yellow and orange, 
growing more and more luxuriantly as the trees 
grew denser until on all sides as far as the eye could 
reach were the luscious swaying spheres. 

* ok x 

Then the curving river with its fairy craft came 
into view. Lights everywhere, now revealing, now 
suggesting weirdly beautiful shapes and scenes. A 
bridge spanned the river just above the judges’ float 
and on either side as far as the eye could reach 
were massed canoes and launches each with its 
quota of lights, and above and beyond were the 
devices of the various clubs that use the river. 
Through the open path in the center came the pretty 
procession filing past the judges, each hoping to win 
the Riley cup. This is to remain the property of 
the club winning it three years in succession. The 
floats were curiously interesting, not only because they 
were beautiful to look at but because of the subjects 
which had been chosen for representation. One of 
the most striking that caught and held the eye was 
presented by the Rochester Athletic Club and repre- 
sented the classic group Laocoon and his two sons 
writhing in the coils of two great snakes. It was 
patterned after the group that was unearthed in 
Rome in 1506. In startling whiteness its well known 
outlines rose above the surface of the water majes- 
tically. 

Another represented a cannibal scene from a trop- 
ical country. In a cage at one end was the victim— 
a ship-wrecked sailor—near him a ferocious cook 
stirred a great steaming kettle and beyond sat the 
cannibal king, in anticipation licking his chops. An- 
other, the work of the Political Equality Club, copied 
the well known group, the suffragist awakening her 
sisters. A central figure in white holds to her mouth 
a long trumpet. Below her pedestal are her sleeping 
sisters. A central figure in white holds to her mouth 
Washington on a white charger, the Liberty Bell, 
a dragon driven by a young girl in white, a pergola 
under which sat a young man and maiden with vio- 
lin and guitar; a bevy of swans followed, and an 
apotheosis of Rochester which, naturally, won the 
first prize. Of the canoes the loveliest bore a low, 
green canopy interspersed with green lanterns. In 
spite of threatening skies all day, the weather was 
kind. At dusk the rain came down dismally as if it 
meant never to stop. Then it suddenly cleared and 
the night was perfect, with soft, cool air. So, occa- 
sionally the fates are kind. ANNE PAGE. 

Reciester, N. ¥., Feb. 22 Iof2. 


River Bed a Choice Asset 
Mayor Alexander’s statement that he has been 
advised of the expected advent of the Western 
Pacific as well as the Rock Island, did not come as 
a surprise to those who have been en rapport with 
railroad affairs. There is little doubt that if this 
city would advertise the riverbed franchise for sale, 
that privilege would bring not only one of these 
trans-coontinental systems, but also a large sum of 
money into the municipal treasury. Overtures in 
this direction have been made repeatedly, but to this 
time they have nont been altogether successful. 
Now that the applicants have come into the open, 
there is a general feeling that action should be tak- 

en to bring the plans to a realization. 








———— 








Will Woolwine on His Travels 


I have been privileged to read a graphic and en- 
tertaining letter written by Banker W. D. Woolwine 
of Los Angeles to his nephew and niece, Tom and 
Mrs. T. L. Woolwine. [t is dated Paris, July 1, 
and reviews the points of interest Mr. and Mrs. 
Woolwine and their daughter Miss Martha have 
visited since sailing from New York last April. 
After seeing Windsor Castle they went up to Lon- 
don and, naturally, Mr. Woolwine was curious to 
pay a visit to the Bank of England building, to gain 
admission to which one must have credentials and 
official permission. They were fortunate in making 
an appointment and were received on time to the 
minute by a young man “adorned in a swallowtail 
coat of shrimp pink, red vest with brass buttons, 
dark trousers and tal] silk hat.” My gracious! I 
should think W. D. would have been timid about 
tipping this stunning creature. A delightful day 
was enjoyed at the Arthur Collins’ country place at 
Weybridge. Mrs. Collins, it will be recalled, was 
Miss Jett Thom of Los Angeles, daughter of Capt. 
C. E. Thom. Stratford-on-Avon 
Woolwines with its peaceful simplicity and the 
Shakespeare relics were properly appreciated. Mr. 
Woolwine says that the good priest who showed 
them through Trinity Church, where repose the 
remains and of Shakespeare and his family, told him 
that the best translation from the old Latin of the 
“Seven Ages of Man” was made by a Los Angelan; 
he regretted that he could not remember the name. 
I wonder who it could have been? From London 
the party went to Holland, passing through Rotter- 
dam to Amsterdam. Mr. Woolwine gives many in- 
teresting details of his impressions and grows en- 
thusiastic over Rembrandt’s priceless paintings. He 
declares that Mrs. Woolwine and not he has the 
artistic temperament, but I find him admitting later 
that the joy of pictures is gradually “getting” him. 
He tells a good story on Roosevelt who visited the 
Rembrandt gallery on his way home from Africa 
and was invited to leave his autograph on the book 
designed for distinguished visitors. On one page 
was the signature of Kaiser Wilhelm, 1907, and the 
next signature on the same page is that of his son 
Prince Arthur (1909), with much space in between. 


Theodore would not sign below the son, but wrote | 


immediately after the kaiser, which was as low as 
he cared to go. The date (1910) proves the truth 
of the statement. 
visitors. 
teresting, also The Hague where Andrew Carnegie 
is building a new peace palace. Brussels and the 
field of Waterloo were not overlooked. Mr. Wool- 
wine describes the lovely drive to the battle ground 
along which are wonderful horsechestnut trees, at 
that time in full bloom. Then on to gay Paree 
where they have been sightseeing steadily for a 
month, [ fnd@thamy. .D. 
my friend E. V. Lucas whose “A Wanderer in 
Paris” has captivated him. He quotes at length 
Lucas’ contrast of London’s Thames with the Paris 
Seine, also the two cities are cleverly placed in ap- 
position. I wish I had the space to reprint here 
Mr. Woolwine’s entertaining selections from this 


Holland’s quaintness charmed the | 
The Edam cheese country was found in- | 





bewitched the | 








has fallen in love with | 


book, the more so because in part of it he does me | 


the honor to say the descrintions of the old book 


shops of the quais recalled to him my “Browsings | 


in. an Old Book Shop.” I cannot forbear this much, 
that IT am quite sure Will Woolwine particularly 
enjoyed’ Liteds: sayse 


Diderot in his Salon of 1761 recalls his flirtation 
with the pretty girl who served in one of the shops 
in the quai, along the Seine: I would enter her shop 
in my brisk way. “Malle., ‘The Contes de la Fon- 
taine, if you please. Here vou are, sir. Do vou 
want any other books?” ‘Forgive me, yes.” “What 
is it?” “ ‘La. Religieuse en Chemise.’ ” 
sir! Do you need such trash?” 
’"amselle? I did not know,” 


Of the octroi: duties the visit to Rosa Bon- 
heur’s place at Fontainbleu, now owned by the 
painter's secretary, Miss Klumpke, a native of San 
Francisco, entertaining details are told, Miss 
Klumpke, herself an artist, was quite smitten with 
Miss Martha and greatly admired her street cos- 
tuime. 


“For shame, | 
“Trash, is it, Ma- | 











July 27, 46i@ 


Los Angeles girl, At the Hotel D'lena where they 
were staying, they met Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Bay. 
chard, their daughter, Senator Baird’s daughter, ¢ 
Q. Stanton, wife and son Edwin, and the Misses 
Spalding, and on an adjoiming avenue they hap- 
pened across Miss June Mesmer, daughter of Jos 
Mesmer, and her sister, Mrs. Perrier. From Paris 
the Woolwines planned to go to Lake Lucerne ang 
other Swiss resorts, thence to the northern Italian 
lakes, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, whence they 
will sail for home September 26. 


Doheny’s Successful Trip 


There are to be things doing once more in the 
Doheny oi] securities, the head of the various com. 
panies having arrived this week in New York. After 
a visit of a few days, surveying conditions in Wall 
street, Mr. Doheny will come on to Los Angeles, 
The Doheny private car left Wednesday for the 
east with a party of friends who will accompany 
the owner home. Mr. Doheny placed large con- 
tracts for steamers and other necessary adjuncts 
to the Mexican Petroleum Company that wil] in- 
volve an expenditure of several million dollars. Mex. 
ican common is a regular New York stock exchange 
trader, with transactions aggregating several hun- 
dred shares each day. The price is exceedingly 
steady between 67 and 70, and the shares have 
given Los Angeles one of its best advertisements, 
for the reason that the issue is the first home secur- 
ity to be handled in the nation’s most important 
financial center. It is being constantly urged that 
with Mexican Petroleum having proved such a re- 
markable trader in Wall street, the influences behind 
the Union Oil issues should list these stocks in the 
same market, as Union has been in need of expan- 
sion for trading purposes for years. As it is, it fs 
daily becoming a more difficult problem to maintain 
the stock around par. 


New Deal in National Banks 


Evidently, there is to be a change in the methods 
of national banking in Los Angeles, with the finan- 
citl institutions accepting interest-bearing deposits. 
The question has been under discussion for months, 
several of the banks having persistently favored the 
plan. The savings and commercial banks and trust 
companies have been cutting into the nationals at a 
great rate since the trust companies, especially, have 
been paying interest on balances. The first move 
was the changing of the savings banks to include 
trust and commercial features. When this was suc- 
cessful, the nationals realized that they would have 
to get busy. The pubhec, undoubtedly, will be the 
gainer, since the comptroller of the currency has 
ruled that national bank: if they accept interest- 
bearing deposits must do so with the distinct un- 
derstanding that such moneys may be withdrawn at 
any time, although there is an alleged limit to the 
contrary. This, probably, has deterred the national 
banks from accepting such deposits in the past. All 
of which reminds me that with the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank planning to establish a 
branch in the quarters now occupied by the First 
National, when the latter moves to Seventh and 
Spring, and with the Security probably maintaining 
a similar adjunct in the New Bronson building on 
Broadway, banking affairs may well continue boom- 
ing indefinitely. The proposed Security expansion 
idea, while not decided upon, is said to be almost 
a certainty. Its specialty will be the accommoda- 
tion of the shopping district. 


Clune Gets Old-Time Theater 


With the taking over of the Grand Opera House 
by Clune, the Southern California motion picture im- 
presario, to be turned into the largest “movie” house 
in the city, one of the most historic landmarks of 
local theaterdom passes out of dramatic realms. The 
Grand was the first real theater to be built in Los 
Angeles and was opened in 1884 in practically sts 
present condition. Its backer was Captain A. ©. 
Jones, now treasurer of the Morosco-Blackwood 
company, and in charge of the Burbank theater. It 
opened as the Childs Theater, named so because 0! 
O. W. Childs, owner of the building. Combinatiot 
attractions were booked. Among the more note 
actors who played there at that time were Edwit 
Booth and Lawrence Barrett, the famous tragediams. 
the Carleton Opera company, with Emma Abbott, the 
great songstress, and Harrison and Gourley, comed- 
tans, who made our fathers laugh. The foremost 
attractions of the time played at the Childs, and coll: 
sidering the difficulty with which the long Jump 
across the continent was made it was a decided 
achievement. The majority that played there, how 
ever, were smaller companies that traveled princr 
pally up and down the coast. For five years the 
Grand enjoyed a monopoly on theatricals in L0 
Angeles, and then the present Lyceum was built 
then called the Los Angeles theater. Soon after the 
Grand became one of the link of Orpheum theaters 


She wished to paint a picture of the pretty | and in this capacity was a favorite house for several 
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sears, Lhen the Orpheum attractions moved to the 
Seecent Lyceum, and the Grand became the home ot 
melodrama. ‘his lasted for several years until Ferris 
Hartman picked upon it ior his winter home for 
musical comedy and light opera productions. At odd 
ames attempts were made to produce dramatic stock 
eroductions to compete with the Burbank and 
Belasco, but these signally failed. Efforts were also 
made to gain patronage with the cheaper class of 
traveling shows, but these too did not give a balance 
on the right side of the cash ledger and were aban- 
ae, Last weck, Clune bought the house to add 
re his chain of film theaters and the auditorium 
which once was wont to resound with the customary 
curses on the oft mentioned Jack Dalton, and with 
the catchy chorus of a late song warbled by a rag- 
time soubrette will be silent and still save for the 
omnipresent clicking of the motion picture machine 


as the films fly past. 





To Beat Lucullus to a Frazzle 

Those famous feasts of Lucullus, which are sup- 
posed to hold all records for making the mouths ot 
readers of history water, are likely to resemble a 
dairy-lunch layout or tamale wagon menu by com- 
parison with the near-banquet which local saloon 
keepers are preparing to set before their patrons the 
dav before the city ordinance inhibiting the serving 
of frec lunch goes into effect. ‘The exact date cati- 
not be stated at present, for the ordinance does not 
take effect until thirty days after the mayor has 
signed it, but it will be my bounden duty to publish 
the precise moment as soon as obtainable. Among 
the delectables wuich are to be served to the patrons 
are roast turkey, baked beans, potato salad, saratoga 
chips, olives, strawberry shortcake, and many fancy 
dishes with French names. The purveyors realize 
that it will be their last chance to win favor among 
Los Angelans by catering to their palates, so intend 
to make the most of it, thereby amassing prestige 
enough to keep their patronage intact for months to 
come. 
Parting of the Ways 

From Washington a story comes that E. A. Dick- 
son of the Express staff, who went to the national 
capital as the private secretary of John D. Works, 
has resigned that position in order to devote hus 
entire time to newspaper work. Dickson is said to 
have found soon after he reached the national cap- 
ital that one cannot mix politics and newspaper 
work, and there is a sharp line drawn between the 
man on the political pay roll and the regular news- 
paper reporter. In fact, no secretary to a senator or 
a congressman is permitted the run of the press 
galleries, although at times he may appear on the 
floor of either chamber. On top of that came Sen- 
ator Works’ recent decision not to support the 
Roosevelt movement in California—in which cause 
Dickson was a pioneer and which was supported by 
the two newspapers he serves. It was then that 
Dickson and Senator Works decided that it had 
come to a parting of the ways, and they separated 
with the best of feeling. 


Looks Like a Scheme 


I am wondering who has charge of the fight for 
a single telephone system and if the Pacific States 
is not behind the project in the hope of moulding 
public sentiment so that the Home company can be 
gobbled up. It is said that nearly 10,000 persons 
have already signed petitions asking the city coun- 
cil to favor the elimination process. There appears 
fo be a permanent organization at work in the mat- 
ter, with headquarters, officers, and all of the other 
adjuncts. [ am suspicious of the motive controlling. 


One on Judge Conley 


Attaches of the local superior court are gleefully 
awaiting the return to Los Angeles of Judge Wil- 
ham Conley of Madera county, who’ often sits in 
the extra session courts when the twelve Los An- 
geles judges have an overloaded calendar in order 
to Jolly him about a story that found the light soon 
after his return home from his most recent sitting 
here. The judge, who admits he is Irish, and who 
iS prone to mix Blackstone and Touchstone, was 
(tying 2 case in which a woman was seeking to 
recover a diamond ring which she has presented to 
a gentleman friend. The complaining witness was 
on the stand. The judge was feeling in fine spirits. 
Now when you gave this man the ring, didn’t you 
ey ees the best ever?” queried the jurist, ‘The 
ee ushed and hesitated, coughed twice and 
honest aan at the floor. He continued: “Now be 
~ ‘ nt think he was just about the hand- 
didn't ae you had ever known, now tell me, 
monere The blush faded away a bit from the 
Ming in ar and she leaned over and said some- 
ie +3 av voice. to ..the, judgeg. ie blushing 
Biter of oe of venue from the woman's face 
Was te judge, and the remainder of the trial 

> a matter of fact. The reporters tried to find 
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out what the woman had said. The judge wouldnt 
tell. and his clerk was too loyal to peach, at least 
while the boss was here to be teased, but after he 
left, it was divulged that the woman had said “Not 
half so handsome as you are, judge.” 


Paul Shoup’s Busy Plans 

Evidently, this is to be an exceptionally busy sea- 
son for the Pacific Electric, the company having 
decided to force completion of more than two hun- 
dred miles of double track as rapidly as possible. 
Lines are being built to and from Los Angeles, Riv- 
erside, San Bernardino, Colton, Pomona, and other 
sections, not counting a second feeder to Pasadena 
by way of Fourth street station, via Tropico, it 1s 
reported. The latter line is to be announced pub- 
licly by General Manager Paul Shoup about August 
I, it is rumored. The several new roads will cost 
upward of a million dollars and will start thinngs 
humming in real estate. The second Pasadena line 
is aimed to relieve congestion on Main street, and 
on the Glendale lines. It will open a new section 
close to Los Angeles which has been in need of 
such facilities for years. Phe Pomona line is prom- 
ised for service by September 1. 








Perkins a Hanna Relic 


Samuel A. Perkins, who passes about as much 
time in Santa Barbara as he does in Tacoma, and 
who is the owner of several worth-while daily news- 
papers in the state of Washington, is to be the chair- 
man of a sub-committee of the Republican national 
committee, which may have headquarters either in 
Portland or San Francisco. Perkins comes to J.os 
Angeles several times each winter. He maintains 
in Santa Barbara a beautiful country home. At one 
time, when the Otis-Chandler influence decided to 
acquire the morning Herald, it was Perkins who 
ostensibly purchased the paper, installing Judge 
Frank G. Finlayson as its reputed owner. ‘The lat- 
ter was an ardent Democrat then, and the Herald 
a Democratic newspaner—but times have changed. 
Tt will not be a surprise if the Pacific Coast end of 
the Taft campaign is conducted from Southernn 
California despite the establishment of apparent 
headquarters in another locality. But it is a waste 
of effort. Tait’s vote in California will be a joke. 


Hunting for Good Democrats 

It has not been an easy matter to get the best 
Democratic material for the several legislative and 
other nominations in the coming state primary. To 
this time, there has been no heavyweight applicant 
for the Congressional nomination in either of the 
city districts. It has been suggested that R. F. Del 
Valle make the running in the Tenth district and 
the nomination would be an excellent one. Del 
Valle was a state senator many years ago, and if I 
am not in error, was president pro tem of that body 
and acting lieutenant governor of California. He 1s 
an estimable citizen, and one who would honor Los 
Angeles, in case of his election, although I look 
for Congressman Stephens’ return to Washington. 
John.T. Gaffey will make capital legislative timber 





if he will rum. and if George S. Patton had not been’ 


abroad he would have been importuned tO Stam ter 
the Ninth Congressional district. 





Talking Through His Handcuffs 


Sheriff C. E. Ruddick of Santa Ana, who 1s re- 
ported to have criticised the California parole law, 
is quoted as saying that most of those convicted of 
crime in this section are Mexican laborers, who are 
paroled after they have served a short portion of 
their sentences. One who knows assures me that 
few such offenders are released from the peniten- 
tiary before their terms expire and the law does not 
intend that they shall be. It does intend that first 
offenders and young men, especially, in whom there 
may be good, shall not have all that is best in them 
blotted out by prison life. While at times the parole 
law has been abused the principle involved is sound. 


What Glendale Lost 

Hubert Latham, the aviator who was gored to 
death in the Central African jungle a week ago, had 
many friends in the French colony of Los Angeles. 
He participated in the aviation meet a year ago, 
and his letters of introduction admitted him to the 
best homes. He had expected to return to this city 
next February. having bought acreage near Glendale 
which he had intended converting mto an orange 
grove. 
Our “Jim’s” Aspirations 

James McLachlan is making a gallant effort to 
return to congress, his rival Republican contenders 
including C. H. Randall, Chas. W. Bell and Mayor 
Windham of Long Beach. When he was left at 
home two years ago McLachlan was about fifth on 
the list of members of the Rivers and Harbors com- 
mittee. Should he have opportunity to return to 
the national capital he will have to begin committee 
work at the bottom, with the possibility that he 
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might not land the harbor assignment a second 
time. It is possible that non-partisan influences may 
come to McLachlan’s assistance. He has made it 
difficult for his old following, however, by having 
publicly espoused the presidential aspirations of 
Theodore A. Roosevelt. Heretofore, McLachlan has 
always been affiliated with the old ‘‘regular”’ repub- 
lican state machine. 


Beil Tone Is Cracked 

Theodore A. Bell is having a parlous time in his 
efforts to conduct the Woodrow Wilson campaign in 
California. It is hinted that Wilson has assured 
David A. Fullweider and others from Los Angeles 
that the Champ Clark forces will not be paramount 
in the state. California Democracy has been prom- 
ised that the directing geniuses of the Wilson cam- 
paign in this state will be Gavin, McNab, Max 
Pepper, James D. Phelan and Rudolph Spreckels in 
the north, and Charles Wellborn, Fullweider, Lorin 
A. Handley, George S. Patton, Jeff Paul Chandler 
and other real Wilson men in the south. 





Walkaway for Brown 


There never has been so earnest a cainpaign waged 
in this section as that being conducted for W. E. 
Brown for state senator. Mr. Brown was for a time 
the Los Angeles member of the Christian Science 
publication committee, but in spite of that fact, Rev. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher is among his devoted follow- 
ers. Dr. Dain L. Tasker is engaged in his cause, as 
are J. W. Carrigan and Henry M. Newmark. It 
looks as if Mr. Brown is to have no serious opposi- 
tion, and his nomination will be eqtivalent to an 
election. 


Coloradan Is Ambitious 


If Alva Adams succeeds in breaking into the 
United States senate Los Angeles will have another 
friend at Washington. Adams is a former governor 
of Colorado who lives here most of the time. His 
parents acquired property in Pasadena several years 
ago, and Governor Adams visited them every winter 
for a long time. Recently, the father passed away, 
but the son retains his Southern California imter- 
ests. He has announced himself a primary aspirant 
for the Colorado senatorial seat made vacant by the 
death of Charles E. Hughes of Denver. He is a 
Democrat in politics. 


Labor Leader Under the Ban 


John Mitchell, sentenced to nine months in prison 
by Judge Wright, for contempt, is headed this way 
on a lecture tour and when here will probably give 
an address on the labor movement. He was for a 
time a member of the National Civic Federation, 
until forced by the Miners’ Union, with which he 
was affiliated, to relinquish his connection. He will 
remain here several days. renewing friendship with 
Clarence Darrow. It will be his first visit to Los 
Angeles. 


ls This a True Bill? 


Speaking of extra sessions reminds me that cer- 
tain attorneys are protesting volubly about the large 
number of them that are sent here tn the summer. 
Wherever a lawyer has an opportunity he will get 
the case set before one of the local judges, if possi- 
ble. Certain of the jurists from the interior, the 
lawyers claim, have so few cases at home that they 
get out of practice, and make the contesting attor- 
ney double work when they have a heavy calendar 

ere. 


ee 

George W. Perkins’ friendship for Roosevelt must 
have proved costly. The beneficiary of the harvester 
and steel trust is reported by former Senator Scott 
of West Virginia as giving $15,000 to help finance 
his state campaign that year. We begin to under- 
stand why President Roosevelt remained silent on 
ea revision. The favors could not be all on one 
side. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Ungquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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Studio and Art Gallery, 336% S. Bdwy. 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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By W. F. Gates 


All musical Gaul is divided into 
three parts: the first of which doesn’t 
need pupils, the second, those that 
have plenty, the third, those that 


want more; the latter class extend- 
ing from the scene of Dr. Cook’s ro- 
mances in the north to that of 
Amundsen’s glory in the south and 
covering a distance east and west only 
limited by the length of the equator. 
No one deserves a pleasant summer 
vacation trip-more than the last two 
classes. The busy teacher has been 
fraying his nerves over the unmusical 


qualities of his pupils and the non- | 


busy one has been having as much 
wear and tear of nerve trying to make 
both ends meet on the 
a few. 


There is no recuperator like nature. 
After a season of grind indoor-work 
that is 95 per cent nervous strain 
and only five per cent muscular—it 
would be strange if the system did 
not need recuperation. Not one mu- 
sician in a score has enough muscu- 
lar exercise to keep him in good phy- 
sical condition. If each one could 
have an hour or two a day in the 
open, at light exercise, the results 
would appear in better, clearer, more 
suave work in the class room—to say 
nothing of general physical results. 
The musician who has an out-door 
fad is far better off than the “super- 
aesthetical, over-poetical, out-of-the- 
world young man’ who wouldn’t make 
even a good specimen of the modern 


woman. Exercise means mental health | 


as well as physical. When one meets 
one of these out-of-door fellows, one 
says to himself, “There is a man as 
well as a musician.” But if it 
don’t-walk, don’t-hunt, don’t-swim, 


don’t-golf, don’t-even-tennis sort of 





musician—then one looks to see if his 
back hair isn’t tied up with a rib- 
bon. 


Los Angeles has a splendid lot of 
fellows—of both sexes—teaching mu- 
sic, playing and singing. They work 
hard and play hard. Now that play 
time is at hand, The Graphic is glad 
to note the scenes of their rest and 
play, part of them. And doubtless 
the other 500 are having just as good 
a time. Here are the haunts of just 
a few, with apologies that The Graphic 
could not extend itself to include all: 

George Aspinall and wife are in 
England. He is furbishing up his ten- 
or in London while Mrs. Aspinall 
visits relatives in the interior. Later 
they will tour together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus start 
next week for a year in Europe. They 
will rest in Switzerland a while before 
continuing their studies in Paris. 

Arnold Krauss will pass a part of the 
summer preparing the programs of the 
Krauss quartet for next season. 

Harley Hamilton, also, will use his 
vacation time in arranging for 
season’s work. He will study and pre- 
pare the programs for the 1912-13 se- 
ries of symphony concerts. 

Roland Paul and wife are in Europe 
for a year, traveling and studying. 

Blanche Hennion Robinson will take 
a two months’ trip to Detroit and Indi- 
ana, visiting friends. 

Gertrude Ross. the well Known pian- 
ist, will lend her charms to Coronado 


. Beach for part of the summer. 


William Edson Strobridge will take 
a hebdomidal hike to the briny in a 
more or Iess successful attempt to ens 
tice the denizens of the deep. It may 
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next | 


be added that on one occasion he is 
said to have caught a wienerwurst at 
Redondo. 


Ernest Douglas, organist, has taken 
his vacation at Catalina, wooing 
mermaids. 


Anthony Carlson will hie himself to 
San Francisco next month. 


Fannie Dillon, pianist and composer, 
will betake herself to the mountains in 
September, to get inspiration for more 
tone poems. 


William Mead is at Catalina, as is 
his custom, where his fiute assists the 
love-lorn swains. 


Vernon Spencer says he is going 
“North” next month. This covers from 
Pasadena to Nome City, so the address 
is rather vague. 

Mrs. Jennie Kempton will renew her 
youth in the mountains, though she is 
now younger than many half her age. 

Wenzel Kopta is starting on a trip to 
Europe. He has financial interests in 
Bohemia and enjoys a return there 
every few years. 

Ralph Wylie and family have gone to 
La Jolla for the summer. That is per- 
ilously near Point Loma. 

Paloma and Karl Schramm have ar- 
ranged for a mountain sojourn in Aug- 
ust. They have earned a pleasant 
vacation this year. 


San Francisco possibly to compare 
notes with Brother Metzger on the 
proper way to write up a concert one 
does not attend. 

Thos. T. Drill expects to take a trip 
to Lake Tahoe for a:few days, arrang- 
ing further drill for his pupils next 
fall. 

J. B. Poulin is in Quebec and the 
neighboring country for a month. Mr. 
Poulin is a Frenchman from Canada 
and enjoys a trip to his native wilds. 

Beresford Joy will go to one of the 


beaches. But which one she would not 
say, fearing the advent of admiring 
reporters. 


J. Pierre Dupuy is willing to admit 
that Manhattan Reach will be the scene 
of his pisecatorial labors at sundry 
periods this summer. 

Mrs. Grace Stivers divides her at- 
tentions between a resort on Mt. Baldy 
and the sea shore, believing in eclec- 
ticism in location as well as music. 

Reginald Deming is touring in Eu- 
rope, having gone with the Behymer 
|} party a month ago. Bee says he is a 
| good traveling companion. 
| Louise Nixon Hill will make an ex- 
|tended jaunt this Summer, going to 
Seattle, Chicago, Cincinnati and New 
York, combining coneert work and 
pleasure. 

Charles E. Pemberton has gone to 
Washington and Oregon, in which 
states he will join an automobile tour- 
linge party. 

William Tf. Lott and son, Clifford 

, date Harry), will prove their descent 
from Isaac Walton, with Catalina as the 
theater of their piscatorial exploits. 

Arthur Alexander is touring in Eu- 

|rope, having left earlier than he ex- 
pected. Wis directorship of the Christ 
church Choir has heen assured by W. 
E. Strobridge, 
| the Episcopalian program. 

| Mary L. O'Donoghue will stay at 
| home to enjoy the delights of having 
her studio in her own home, 
teaching amid the sundry sounds of 
Blanchard Building for twelve years. 

W. F. Skeele will postpone his ocean- 
ic approach until late in the summer, 


meditating on the cosmogony of the 
waves, 
Homer Grunn will seek inspiration 
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for further compositions in the moun- 
tains near Redlands for a month. 
Oskar Seiling, one of our leading 
violinists, has gone to Burope for a 
year’s stay. 
Minnie Hance anticipates with pleas- 


| ure a& motor trip to the Yosemite Val- 


ley in August. 
Mrs. Beswick, 

ing, also is in Hurope, with the Behy- 

me rparty, taking in the Wagner fest 


| at Beyreuth. 


Playgoers Present Triple Bill. 
Wednesday evening, July 1%, at 
Cumnock Hall, the Playgoers Society, 
under the direction of Miss Wilhelmina 
Wilkes, presented three one-act plays 
which, if not great as dramatic mas- 


terpieces, were characteristic and in- 
teresting. The course of highly in- | 
structive and altogether stimulating 


lectures on modern literary drama by | 
Richard Burton which terminated 


Pr: 


| the date mentioned, has given new life 


|' mand and appreciation of high class | 














} 


after | 


to efforts in this ‘direction in local 
circles and the representative audi- 
ences which greeted these enthusiastic 
young players proved the growing de- 


offerings. It is the policy of the Play- 
goers’ movement to present only the 


| highest type of modern dramatic com- 


positions, thus giving the student an 
opportunity to study objectively the 
works of recent origin which are never 
seen on local boards. This fact alone 
should call forth the support of all who 
have at heart the development of the 
stage in the direction of art. 
who have given the matter considera- 
tion or have endeavored to stage even 


a second-rate offering with volunteer | 


talent will appreciate the excellent re- 
sults Miss Wilkes has attained with 
her material. Then, too, it is difficult 


to secure suitable plays to fit the | 


Frank H. Colby threatens to invade | players and, as is always the case, the 


| excellence of the feminine contingent is 


far superior to the male players, and if 
anything mars the success of a dra- 
matic offering it is the want of balance 
that results when the men characters 
are weak and stupid. 


stage and turn it into profit. Not so 
with women, as a rule. They enjoy an 
occasional public performance, but are 
quite content to live the home life un- 
less rude circumstance forces them out 
into the white way. Consequently, 
Miss Wilkes has ten talented young 
women to one gifted youth and the 
plays suffer, 


First of the offerings on the program : 


of last week was a little Irish folk play 
by Ruth Sawyer, called 
of Ben-Mor,”’ in which Miss Ellen 
Galpin as Padraic, a half-witted piper, 
and Miss Rosalie Budingtonas “Shiela” 
played leading roles. The production 
could scarcely be called a piay—it isn’t 
even a sketch. It is a@ vague, poetic 


fragment, a dear Irish fairy-story come .; 


to life. The tale is a simple one: 


Padraic, who knows all about fairies, | 


sells a tune from his pipes to the 
“Sidhe of Ben-Mor” to obtain food for 
his friends, and by se-doing forfeits 
his life. 
vague and sadly lacks dramatic values. 
A thing may be poetie and still be di- 
rect and forceful. The second playlet 


is a favorite former success of the! 
Playgoers, “Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” the | 
Butler | 


poetic dream play by Wm. 
Yeats. This has been favorably com- 
mented upon in The Graphic on a pre- 
vious occasion and as the same cast 
played it with little variation and equal 
success, this reviewer will pass- on 
to the most pretentious piece of the 
evening, “In His House” by Mr. George 


| Middleton. 
who is an old hand at 


Mr. Middleton is modern in every 
sense of the word, and is possesed of 
no mean ability as a playwright. 
one-act dramas read much better than 
they play, but their direct dialogue and 
psychological qualities make them at 
al] times acceptable. 
is built upon a rather soiled plot and 
one far too common in present day 
stagedom. A man and a woman live 
together in the bonds of lawful, if not 
holy, wedlock and each loves another. 


of Blanchard Build- | 


Those | 


When men have | 
real dramatic ability they go on the |; 


“The Sidhe | 


The handling of the theme is | 


His - 


“In His House” ! 


_———— ttle 
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The woman ‘thinks her statesman hus- 
band weak and offers herself upon the 
altar of duty for his sake. At a crucial 
moment in his career she confesses— 
tells him he must refuse a shady prop- 
osition because she, having given UP 
her lover to remain true to him de 
serves consideration. He resigns his 
senatorship and declares he will begin 
over again and build a career whos? | 
foundation is not laid on another man’s 
| happiness, but he, too, confesses that 
there is another whom he loves and 
proceeds at once to question his wite’s 
fidelity. She gives him her word @ 
honor and he laughs in her face. She 
_has lived a lie for so long, how now 
/can he believe her? Of course, they 
must separate. He goes to Jiurope— 
_quite on the spur of the moment and 
without hat or bag, to find his love 
and bids the wife to seek hers and he 
happy, not knowing the man is deat. 
Had the playwright handled this 
plot in a truly masterly manner he 
could not alone have entertained, bul 
instructed; as it stands one feels that 
he is accidentally overhearing 4 rathel 
commonplace family scandal. Te 
| lines, while cutting and keen, are M0 
fraught with great vital truths and tle 
| general effect is rather gourgeoise. The 
difficult role of Claire, the wife, ™® 
subtly and skilfully handled by ** 
Gertrude Workman, who can no longél 
_be classed as an amateur. She playet 
the part with deep understanding 4! 
exquisite fineness of technique. Af 
of her gestures lacked expression, Dl 
beyond this her work ranked with the 
best. Miss Annie Campbell as Jud 
Shannon, “the other woman,” play 
times convincing. She was complete: 
with subdued power and was at ‘ 
in character and her facial work 
particularly fine. The “Senator Pier 
of Mr. John N. Washburn was @ Uh" 
boyish in spite of an exceilent maker | 
up. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WHEK 
Miscellaneous Collection—Steckel Gallery. | 
For the last three weeks we have | 
peen promising the readers of this de- | 
partment a little journey to the studio | 
home of Mr. Karl Yens, artist, deco- 
rator, and man of ideas, but circum 
stances have prevented, and it would 
seem that good intentions had sup- 
planted definite action. However, 
reviewer, who also acts as conductor on 
these art excursions, has made several 
vain attempts to uncover Mr. Yens’ 
studio. When this talented worker ar- 


rived in Southern California from New 
York, he located at No, 48 Palmetto 
Drive in Pasadena, and to this address ! 
we wended our way a fortnight ago 
only to find the picturesque bungalow 
empty and the lovely garden deserted. | 
Upon inquiry we ascertained that like 
so many local painters, Mr. Yens had 


the 





answered the call of the Arroyo and 


had set up his household gods on new 
altars at No, 115 Pasadena Avenue on 
the ivy-grown terraces of the pic- 
turesque and famed Arroyo Verde Park 
in South Pasadena. So, come with me 
and we will invade this precinct of art 
and artists. 
* % afc 

Let us leave the South Pasadena car 
at the College of Fine Arts, U. S. C., 
and descend by a winding path into the 
cool depths of the arroyo, thence the 
way leads across a rustic bridge and 
beneath a low canopy of wild grape 
vines and soon we see the tiny re- 
freshment pavilion that marks the en- 
trance to Arroyo Verde. Just beyond 
is the Yens studio. It was formerly the 


home of Hamilton Mohler, the painter, » 


critic, and lecturer, and was designed 
and built by him. 
race of rocks overgrown by ivy 
myrtle and is sheltered by great live 


oaks whose branches weave a fantastic | 


screen about it. The exterior of the 
house is one to attract interest at once. 
It is a story and a half affair of no 
particular style of architecture, 
wholly expressive of its artistic de- 
Signer and exceedingly pleasing in line 
‘and mass. 
ment and the gables, which are pitched 
at steep angles, are shingled and 
Stained. The verandas and house ter- 
races are Of cobblestone and are de- 
signed to give breadth to the ground 
plan, 

After a steep climb to the entrance 
porch we pause for breath and enjoy 
the panorama before us. Winding road- 
Ways, tall eucalyptus trees, oaks, and 
the tangled arroyo background. Small 
wonder that artists seek this location. 
They need only to come out into their 


but | 





It stands on a ter-_ 
and ; 


| 








The lower story is of ce- . 
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artist and enjoying his instructive re- 
marks about his work, of which f shall 
say more later. 

* bo a: 

His combined studio workshop opens 
through a double archway to the left 
and we enter with much curiosity. 
This is a large sunny room with dull 
red walls, alcove windows framing en- 
traneing landscape vistas and express- 
ing an individuality at once sincere 
and wholesome. Easy couches, deep 
wicker chairs, cases of books, cabinets 
of bric-a-brac, portfolios of sketches, 
and shelves of queer artistic litter com- 
plete the illusion of this studio. A lay 
figure stands rigid in one corner and 


everywhere we see paintings and 
sketches. 
ms ok aE 
At this juncture Mrs. Yens enters 


and we are presented. “Would you not 
like to see my Dutch dining room?” she 
laughs, and drawing back an oddly 
wrought portiere we 
of a real story-book ararngement of 
hand wrought furniture and rare bric- 
a-brac. Of course, we must visit such 
an apartment. I know of none other 
like it in California for real old-world 
charm and quaint, homely beauty. The 
floors are bare and the wainscoting is 
of dull brown leather with rich green 
walls above reaching to a landscape 
frieze in oil colors. The ceiling is 
beamed in bracket fashion 
the center hangs an old wrought iron 
lantern. The windows are broad and 
jow and are curtained with goid col- 
ored scrim. On the wide ledges are 
blooming plants set in old urns of cop- 
per and pottery. The furniture is the 
handiwork of the Bavarian peasants 
and is unusual in the extreme. The 
round dining table in brown and blue 
and the tiny chairs with their sawed- 
out backs trimmed in stripes of blue 
and red, the huge chest, the tall backed 
chairs against the wall carved by the 
fisher folk, all bespeak the land of our 
dreams beyond the seas. Built-in 
settles, a dull oak buffet of Dutch 
colonial design, a case of books, an- 
other of bric-a-brac, and dozens of 
sketches and paintings complete an ar- 
rangement which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

“Now, you may have just a peep at 
my studio,” declares our charming 
hostess, and she throws back a Dutch 
door on its wooden hinges and we are 


ushered into a kitchen just like Hans 


Own front gardens for a paintable sub- | 


Ject, Entering the Yens home, which 
has been christened “Arroyo Verde 
Studio,” we find ourselves in a verit- 
het oe eegee @ room 15x18 feet with 
Ree a ed celling In natural wood, a 
‘<n fireplace with chimney 
th § to the roof and other features 
; at add charm to the apartment. At 
Adis i. of the room, set high in the 
- snaee Window of painted glass with 
aera uae of Rembrandt. On the 
aon a iS a large panel decora- 
slegor : Seems to be an historical 
Fitts oo this gallery are hung about 
EG r. Yens most representative 
acl in oil, watercolors, and 
ta = haces could remain the entire 
Sd 5 one room to advantage 

ying the advanced methods of the 


4 


4 
| 





‘ beauty of the room. 


Andersen tells about in his fairy stor- 
ies. The whole room looks like a 
picture on a blue and white Holland 
tile. It is a small oblong space with 
tiny-paned casement windows, vaulted 
ceilings of dull brown and walls pan- 
eled in blue and white oilcloth. The 


furniture is of white enamel and cab- | 


inets of sparkling glass and delft china 
are all about us. Blue and white cotton 
print curtains conceal from view the 
really material side of a kitchen, but 
on rows of white shelves are shiny pots 
and pans and earthen jars which are 
so arranged that they add a finishing 
touch of completeness to the spotless 
Pictures are here 
to be seen and in a small alcove which 
opens into a garden of bamboo and 
climbing roses a couch is piled with 
cross-stitched pillows. Lack of space 
forbids going into further detail re- 
garding the many really interesting 
accessories of this typical artist home. 


I advise my readers to pay this artist | 


a visit, for his work is a new note and 
the west needs to study it. 
* x 
Mr. Yens went to New York from 
Berlin in 1900 and opened a studio in 


catch a glimpse | 





and from | 
| Western Sky,” 

















Seventeenth street. His special work. | 
while purely decorative, had given him | 
unusual advantages in drawing and | 


composition and his endeavors in land- | 


scape and portraiture were soon 
crowned with success. His art educa- | 
tion began at an early age and he had | 
the best the old world could offer. He 
worked for many years as a mural 
painter in Germany. where he was con- 
nected with the Royal Arts and Crafts 
Academy in Berlin. Mr. Yens had the 
distinction of decorating the chapel for 
the Empress of Germany at Potsdam 
and examples of his work may be seen 
in the churches of the Samasister and 
Versohmungs in Berlin, and also in 
the City Hall at Altona, Germany. | 
After coming to America he was com- 
missioned to decorate the Country Club 
house at Brooklyn, the Duquesne Club 
at Pittsburg, and several other import- 
ant public buildings and private resi- 
dences. The drop curtain of the Astor 
Theater in New York is one of Mr. | 
Yens’ important works. He has ex- 
hibited work in both portraiture and 








landscape in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. He came to Southern 
California last December and has al- 
ready taken his place in the ranks of 
local landscapists. 

Mr. Yens is a painter with ideas. 
His work is modern and full of inter- 
est both to the artist and the student. 
It is bold, colorful, decorative, and is 
charged with virile force. I regret that 
I cannot give my readers a critical 
review of at least a few of this paint- 


er’s most spirited renderings, but I 
have already exhausted by allotted 
space and can only mention a few 


which struck me as particularly good. 
I advise my readers to see this work 
which is both unusual and meritorious 
and form their own opinions before I 
give mine. “The Dream’s End” is a 
figure study of interest. “Under the 
“The Basket Maker,” 
“Spring” and “Fall,” two decorations, 
‘Rainy Day, City Island,” “Old Fisher- 
man,”  “MMetropoutan | Trower, ~~ Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ “Yachts in Harbor,” 
“The Tea Party,’ “Two Patriarchs,” 
“Our Cat Boat,” “Peasant Room in 
Friesland,” “The Captain,” “Salt 
Marsh” are among tke many interest- 
ing works to be seen in Arroyo Verde 
Studio. _— 

Mr. Mode Wineman will hold an ex- 
hibition of landscape photographs of 
California at the Hotel Windemere, 
Santa Monica, Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 3. Admission by invitation only. 


*k * % 








Gustave Recke and Henri De Kruif, 
both members of the Sketch Club, 
have just returned from a two weeks’ 
sketching trip to Laguna. Mr. Recke 
who is well known in local art circles 
for his interesting work in stained 
glass, is a versatile painter with many 
canvases to his credit. Although born 
in Russia, Mr. Recke received his art 
training in Philadelphia, being a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts of that city. Mr. De Kruif, 
several of whose water-colors adorn 
the walls of the Sketch Club, comes 
from Chicago where he was a student 
at the Chicago Art Institute and the 
Holme School of Iliustration. 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. 


CLEVER ENTER- 


TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


Entire Basement 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. bHEspecially at- 


tractive summer quarters for Musicians and 


Artists. 
Manager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


For terms, etc., apply to the 
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‘Toilet Requisites 
for Travelers 


EFORE you are off to the 
beach or mountains on your 
week-end trip you should in- 
spect our line of toilet articles put 
up in compact form especially for 
travelers. 

SOAP SHEETS 

POWDER BOOKS 

COLD CREAM 

(In Collapsible Tubes) 


RUBBER LINED ROLL-UPS, ETC. 


COLGATE’S 
WEEK-END PACKAGES 
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And Importer of Fine 
Woolens, Announces 
His Removal to 


625 South Spring St. > 


Where the City’s Most } 
Comprehensive Assort- > 
» ment of Exclusive Fab- 
rics for Summer Wear 
; Is Now Displayed. 


Your Inspection Is_ Invited 


eee 
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Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Publie Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


BEKINS 


ire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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Wednesday evening Miss Agnes Galt 
Barnwell, niece of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Galt Barnwell of 902 West Thirtieth 


street, became the bride of Mr. Arthur 
W. Saunders of St. Paul, Minn., the 
ceremony taking place at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnwell, with the Rev. 
H. H. Fisher officiating. None but 
relatives and close friends attended. 
Quantities of cut flowers and ferns 
were used in the decorations, and in 
the living room, where the ceremony 
took place, white roses. prevailed. 
The mantel was banked with these 
blossoms, and leading from its ped- 
estals were wide bands of white satin 
ribbon, forming an aisle down which 
the bridal party passed. The bride 
wore white charmeuse satin, garnished 
with filmy Jace, and her tulle veil was 
caught with orange blossoms, and 
sprays of lilies of the valley—the same 


fiowers combined with orchids form- | 


ing her shower bouquet. Miss Flor- 
ence Barnwell, who assisted her sister 
as maid of honor, wore messaline of 
a delicate pink. and her bouquet was 
of Killarney roses. Little Marjorie 
Simons, in a white frock and pink 
pows, acted as flower girl, and Mr. J. 
Thompson McMillan of St. Paul was 
best man. A wedding supper was 
served in the dining room, which was 
in pink and green, hydrangeas and ferns 
carrying out the scheme. Afterward 
Mr. and Mrs. Saunders left for their 
wedding trip. They will live in St. 
Paul, where the groom is in business. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Packer of Sioux 
City, Iowa, accompanied by their 
three children, have been the house 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. V. S. Colbert, 
Electric avenue, Pasadena, for the last 
ten days. Mr. Packer left this week 
for Sioux City to resume his duties 
as secretary and treasurer of a large 
wholesale grocery company there, but 





was gay with floral decorations and 
tables were arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 


| J. D. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Grif- 


fin, Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Voorhees, Mr. 
and Mrs Raymond Lyon, Mr and Mrs. 
Chester T. Ashley, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Sweitzer, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Wag- 
goner, Mr, and Mrs. J. M. Le Roy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rosley, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley McClung, 
Mr. and Mrs, John H. Francis, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. ¢€C. Cole, Dr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Beaseley, Mr, and Mrs. G. A. Brock, 
Dr. and Mrs. Phillip Stevens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
field Drake, Mr. and Mrs. W. D Pave- 
ner, Miss Emma Lott, Dr. Clarence 
Cook and Dr. Charles Gowan. 


Miss Ruth McEwen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William McEwen, who are 
passing the summer at Long Beach, 
wasS married Wednesday morning to 
Mr. William D. Spalding. son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. <A. Spalding of North 
Gates street. Only relatives were 
present at the service, which was read 
by the Rev. A. G. L. Trew at St. Paul's 
pro-cathedral. The bride wore her 
going-away suit, and immediately after 
the ceremony the young couple left for 
a Wedding journey. They will reside 


| with Mr. and Mrs. Spalding until the 


completion of their own bungalow. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C, Desmond and 
family of 958 South Alvarado street, 
have opened their summer home at 
Venice and will be there through the 
hot weather. 


Mr. and Mrs. Abner L. Ross of 1000 
South Alvarado street are entertaining 
a house party formed of Mrs. George 


| Tetrick of Mason, Ohio, Mrs. L. A 


Mrs. Packer and the children will re- | 


main until late in August. 
here the Packers have teen taking in 


While | 


many side trips to Coronado, Catalina, | 


and the local beaches, and have been ; 


the guests of honor at many pretty 
little functions. When Mrs. Packer 
returns to Sioux City she wil] be ac- 
companied by Miss Cora 


bert. 


Miss Creighton and Miss Bettie 
Creighton of 19 St. James Park gave 
a tea Wednesday afternoon in compli- 
ment to Mrs. Walter Coolidge, Mrs. 
K. R. Bryce, Miss Mary Parker and 
Miss Margaret Creighton Parker. Rose 





| of Fresno. 


buds and maidenhair ferns were used | 


in the decorations, and guests were 
Mrs. Cecil Wilson, Mrs. George Lytle, 
Mrs. Harry Wyath, Miss Carmolita 
Rosecrans, Miss Grace Russell, Miss 
Dorothy Parry-Jones, Miss Rose Lip- 
pineott, Miss Lucile Jones, Miss Jose- 
phine Jones and Miss Edna Quinby. 


Miss Virginia Walsh, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh, of Harvard 
boulevard, has returned to the city 
after a visit of several weeks in the 


north, where she was much feted. The | 


return trip was made by motor with 
her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Axton Jones of Piedmont, who 
wil] make a short visit here before 
motoring through the south. 

br aad. Mrs. Witham W. Homan 


and Dr. and Mrs. Ferguson S. Hardin | 


entertained Tuesday evening at the 
Homan residence, 1901 West Adams 
street with a card party in compliment 
to Mrs. H. Montague Porter, who re- 
cently returned from abroad, and also 
as a compliment to the guests of Dr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Voorhees of Hobart 
boulevard, the Misses Doris Avery and 
Edith French of St. Louis. The house 


Runyon of Birmingham, Alabama, and 


Mrs, Lena Wickoff Ross of San Diego. 


After a visit of several months 
through the east and north, Mrs. Cuth- 


bert H. Smith and little Miss Dorothea | 
Smith of 817 St, Andrews Place have | 


returned to Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Bayly, who 
have lived in Chester Place for many 


_ months, are now occupying their hand- 


| some new residence -at 2025 West Ad- 
Colbert, | 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. V. 8S. Col- ! 


ams street. 


Miss Mildred Whitnah of 2091 West 


| Adams street entertained Wednesday 


afternoon with a bridge party in honor 
of her house guest, Miss Georgie Clark 
Shasta daisies and ferns 
formed the decorations, and Miss Eva 
Clark assisted the hostess. 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Joseph Mullen 
were complimented guests at a dinner 
given Monday evening by Miss Kathe- 
rine Mullen of 4927 Rosewood avenue. 
Pink Killarney roses and maidenhair 
ferns were arranged in a basket in the 
center of the table, and wide folds of 
pink satin ribbon embellished the cen- 
terpiece and were laid across the cloth. 
Pink candelabra and pink rose place- 
cards carried out the effect. Covers 
were laid for thirty, 


Miss Bird Chanslor has decided upon 
July 31 as the date of her wedding to 
Mr. William Kirk Reese, and the cere- 
mony, which will be witnessed only by 
relatives and intimate friends, will 
take place at the Chanslor home on 
Harvard boulevard. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner, who have taken apart- 
ments at the Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach, have as a guest Miss Laura 
Almada. 

Mr. Mode Wineman will give a pri- 
vate view of his California landscape 
photographs at the Hotel Windermere, 
Santa Monica, Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 3, from eight until ten 


} 
| 
| 
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The old English Sheffield Plate, of the Georgian per. 


Colonial and post-revolutionary days. 


iod, is justly entitled to its historic and romantic fame of 
| 


Many Americans who can afford sterling silver, pre- 
fer a work bearing semblance to the Sheffield plate of their 


It is unquestionably the most serviceable and artistic 


hollow-ware made, and is a delightful departure from the ) 
commonplace conventional of today, in service plate. 


Our extensive assortment of this famous plate af-} | 
fords the purchaser unusual scope in choice and selection. 


The Most Appropriate of gifts for weddings. | 


You will find in this collection— 


Bon-Bon Dishes 
Trays 

Fiower Vases 
Tea Sets 


Meat Platters 
Candie Sticks 
Well-and-tree Platters 
Serving Trays 


Sandwich Plates 
Pitchers 
Mirrors . 


Trivets | 


Covered and Uncovered Vegetable Dishes, and many 


other useful articles. 





July Clearance Sale 
ancestors. 








Don’t worry about the cost of liv- | 
ing when you can buy “L. A. Gas” 
at 75c a thousand cubic feet. 


“L. A. Gas” is a Perfect Fuel and | 
you can save money every day by 


using it. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. | 





followed by dancing. Assisting Mr. 
Mr. Wineman will be Mrs. John P. 
Jones, Mrs. Roy Jones, Mrs. Robert 
Farquhar, Mrs. Samuel Travers Clover, 
Mrs. W. Ward Spinks, Mrs. D. M. Lin- 
nard and Mrs. William Wendt. 


Next Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
Booth of 1010 Magnolia avenue will 
sail for Honolulu, where they will re- 
main several weeks. 


Mrs. Otheman Stevens and her 


' daughter, Miss Clarisse Stevens, whose 


o’clock, ! 


engagement to Mr. Eltinge Brown was 


recently announced, are at Catalina for 


a short stay. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hans Jevne and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Braly motored to Del 


Monte this week, and Mrs. and Mrs. | 


Jevne will enjoy an automobile trip to 


northern points of interest in the next 


few weeks. 


Dr. and Mrs. Titian Coffey and their 
small son are established at Ocean Park 
for the summer months. 





$495.50 First Class Around World Tours 

D. F. Robertson, manager Steamship 
Dept. Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, 
308 to 310 South Broadway, repor's 
he has parties leaving Los Angele 
Aug. 10, 24, Sept. 7, 14, 21, Oct. 5. ™ 
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MRS. DAN L. M’FARLAND 


One of the Most Attractive Young Society Matrons 
of Los Angeles 


Photo by Hemenway. 





LOS ANGELES, July 26, 1912. Dear Marie: 
When Elizabeth Wood was studying musie in New 
York last winter, did you happen to meet her? She 
and her sister Florence are two of the most charm- 
ing girls I have.ever met. Mother says that Eliza- 
beth reminds her of Mrs. Wood when she was a 
young girl, the same natural leadership and mag- 
netic personality. I cannot imagine how she has 
escaped being captured so long. Both girls are 
With their mother at Catalina, having reserved 
rooms at the Metropole through August. 

It is many seasons since there has been such a 
general exodus to the island as there is this year, 
but I don’t blame the vacation seekers. Avalon is 
an ideal summer resort. Separated from the main- 
land by a two or three hours’ ride on the steamer 
a Visitor at Catalina can forget all about the re- 
mainder of the world and enjoy himself or herself 
in the most popular resort in California. Last week 
the golf tournament attracted numbers of men from 
Los Angeles. The links are in good condition and 
they are in demand at all times of the day. The 
Joe Bannings built a new home at the isthmus and, 
of course, you remember the beautiful home of the 
Hancock Bannings just around Sugar Loaf. It 
Makes it very pleasant for their friends for the 
usual sail is either from “Descanso” to the-isthmus 
or vice versa, 

_ Its doubtful if the home of George Patton will 
© Opened this season as the family is abroad, hav- 
Ing journeyed to Stockholm to attend the Olympic 
sames. Lieut. Patton represented the U. §S. A. and, 
naturally, his folks were greatly interested. 

! met Minnie Bryan on the street the other day. 
sie is going abroad for the fall if she can decide to 
“ave Bessie's baby. She is the doting “auntie” and 
Mrs, Bradford does not quite know if she can spare 
fer or not yet. 
Everybody seems to have the traveling bee. Mrs. 
hase Church of West Adams:street is also con- 
“MPIAting a trip east, but will confine her travels 
to this country and Canada. 

| Was delighted to run into pretty Mrs. Schmahl, 
a e J. Broderick’s eldest daughter. She has 
miaaieh, in Arizona for six months and I have 

oe her, She arrived Just in time, for Mrs. 


Si 


Broderj yaaa ‘ 
nae “mt the Misses Anita and Lucy were 
Sian up a week-end party to Coronado. Their 


the ia to motor down Thursday and stay over at 
an ke until next Monday. I understand 
a tae : Broderick = thinking of building a 
we =a me near Whittier. I only hope so, as 

certainly be a popular hostess and as I 


am on her calling list perhaps I may be invited to 
the housewarming. 

We motored down to Long Beach the first part of 
the week. There is quite a number of Los Angeles 
people staying at the hotel. Capt. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph H. Miner have engaged rooms for August and 
I believe will have as their guest part of the time 
Laura Almada. 

Marie, I have never Seen three prettier girls than 
Laura Almada and her two younger sisters, Aurora 
and Celida. I thing everybody is delighted that 
they have taken a house here and we are looking 
forward to pleasant times, Miss Laura being an 
ideal hostess. 

You asked me about your friend, Mrs. Dan L. 
McFarland? I haven’t had time to call on her yet, 
but met her father-in-law, Charles McFarland, on 
the street the other day. They say he idolizes 
young Mrs. Dan. The Dan McFarlands of West 
Twenty-third street are still abroad, but we hope 
that Sallie will be home in time for the witer 
festivities. 

While out at Beverly for luncheon I heard that 
the Harry Robinsons were either home or expected 
Shortly. Harry is “daffy’ over the Orient and 
makes the trip once or twice a year. If I were 
Virginia Robinson I would hate to leave such a 
beautiful home. She hasn't changed very much 
Since she was Virginia Dryden and still retains her 
sweet smile. By the way it is the correct thing 
now to motor to the beach of a morning and stor 
at the country club or the hotel at Beverly for 
luncheon, returning to town about three o'clock. 

Redondo still retains its hold on a few of Los 
Angeles society folk and this year the Avery Mc- 
Carthys intend to entertain frequently for their 
daughter Aileen who has just returned from school. 

O, by the way, Mrs. Miner has promised me a 
brand new picture of herself that I am longing to 





Teen: 





MISS ELIZABETH WOOD 


[One of Society’s Favorite Daughters, who is pass- 


ing the summer at Catalina] 
Photo by Mushet. 

























































































MISS CELIDA ALMADA 


[Daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. Almada, formerly of 
Mexico ] 


Photo by Hemenway. 





see, and will send it to you about the middle of 
August. She looks very smart in that cerise coat 
over different dresses which she is wearing at pres- 
ent. It is extremely becoming. 

Please tell me the newest ideas from Paris in 
your answer and until then I am as ever, lovingly 
yours, ELIZABETH. 

Miss Marie Livingstone, 

Newport, R. I. 

—_—_—____— 


CHILDLESS 
Dear God of Mothers, hear my prayer! 
Barren, ashamed, in deep despair, 
Within my heart’s Gethsemane 
I plead with Thee! 


Thou sendeth earth the falling rain— 
And ripened sheaves of golden grain 
Abundantly the fallow field 
Doth gladly yield! 
The barren mountain and the plain 
With living promise throb again 
And deeply thrill in early spring 
With blossoming. 


Beneath the birdling’s tender breast 

All safe and warm, the nestlings rest: 

While wistful sheep in sheltered fold 
Wee lambkins hold; 

Even the mother rose-tree knows 

The joy of every opening rose 

That lifts its new-born dewy eyes 
To summer skies! 


I hear a mother singing low 
At eventide a cradle-song— 

Save in my dreams I may not know 
Howe’er I long— 

The joy to feel upon my breast 

A little head in slumber pressed-—— 

With touch of clinging fingertips 
And rosebud-lips. 


Dear God! The lonely, empty years! 
The trembling hopes, the haunting fears, 


The pain when mocking lips have smile@d— 
The longings wild: 
The passionate, unanswered prayer 
That I, unworthy, still might wear 
Life’s crown of Motherhood, and bear 
A little child! 
kK ao * co 
Unto the Infinite I cry— 
Love, listening, heats no reply: 
And Hope, dim-eyed with looking long, 
Forgets her song! 
—EDITH DALEY. 




























By Caroline Reynolds 

It is a perilous hurdle from the 
swaggering Phillip Bridau of The 
Honor of the Family,’ to slow, honest, 
sturdy, awkward Daniel Voorhees Pike | 
in “The Man From Home,” which is 
the Belasco offering this week, but) 
John Barrymore clears it safely, with- 
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| than the crude Hoosier, but he carries 


the part with honors, although not 
with the deft skill portrayed in his 
other roles. The story of the play is 
well known—how Daniel Voorhees Pike 
of Kokomo goes to Sorrento to save 
his wards from the grasp of fortune- 
hunting nobility, and finally opens the 











CLARE BLANDICK AS “MADAME BUTTERFLY” AT THE ORPHEUM 





out caming a cropper. 
Mr. Barrymore is not at ease in the 
role, he shows his capability and gives 
qa delineation of unusual merit. It is 
not patterned in the slightest manner 
after the inimitable performance of 
William Hodge who made the part pe- 


euliarly his own, but is the Barrrymore | 


idea of Pike, the Kokomo lawyer. The 


suave, cynical, or boyish style of Cliaren 


acter is more in Mr. Barrymore's line 


While as yet) 


youngsters’ eyes to the emptiness of 
titles unsupported by strength and 
‘cleanliness of character. Thomas Mac- 
| Larnie proves the real star of the pro- 
duction in his fine, dignified portrait 
-of the Grand Duke, and Harry Mes- 
_tayer is at his best in the role of the 
asinine fledgling. the Honorable Al- 
meric. William Wolbert in make-up 
and general delineation achieves a tri- 
umph as Ivanhoff, the Siberian fugi- 


| succeeds in 








| tive, but James K. Applebee was nev- 


| er intended to play an English Earl. 
Muriel Starr has a bread and buttery 
role as Ethel Granger-Simpson and 
transforming her into a 
human and likeable lass. Florence 





| Oberle is not quite the grande dame, 


| nor is Jane Meredith the type best 
suited to the Countess’ part. There is 
a little overmuch of shrugging should- 





ers, gesturing, etc. The play itself, 
while it hag no claim to dramatic 
greatness, is interesting, with many 


laughs in each act, and is well! calcu- 
lated to appeal to patriotism, romance 
and sentimentalism. 


Sophie Fucker and Barney Bernard 
subtracted from “Louisiana Lou,” the 
offering at the Mason Opera House 
this week, would leave nothing. With 
these two comedians, however, the 
show contains what neither the authors 
nor the musicians e er instilled—inter- 
est and entertainment. Sophie Tuck- 
er, plump, pretty, self-possessed, with 
a voice like a steam calliope, a person- 
ality that fairly glitters ‘with magnet- 
ism—that elusive gift of doing nothing 
in. a manner that makes it exquisitely 
ludicrous—Sophie is the bright, par- 
ticular star of the presentation. She 
wears clothes enough to make the 
women level their lorgnettes—yet not 
enough to make the masculine auditors 
look bored. In hoop skirts she is a 
laugh, and in a trouserette costume 
she is a scream, but in legitimate fol- 
de-rols she is a good-looking damsel. 
As a coon-shouter she is inimitable, 
and in two choice selections, “Now Am 
de Time,’ and a dancing song, she 
brings down the house. Barney Ber- 
nard, one of the better class of He- 
brew comedians, is funny without 
making a big display about it. Bernard 
is never obvious—unless it be in a 
mawkish and unnecessary emotional 
interlude in his Ghetto song—and his 
quiet, unobtrusive fun is of the best 
sort. The remainder of the company 
may be classed as “support.” Eleanor 
Henry is an Irish beauty with a be- 
witching smile, and Bessie De Voie is 
a pretty dancer, but none of the com- 
pany except the two featured members 
will ever startle the theatrical world. 
Steps should be taken to calm the 
exuberance of the orchestra, which 
drowns out the singers’ voices—even 
from the third row. 





Summer Novelties at Orpheum 

Graham Moffat’s name must be the 
sole reason for the acceptance of his 
sketch, ‘‘The Concealed Bed,” which is 
playing the Orpheum this week. Time- 
worn situations without a single new 
feature mark the playlet, and the only 
interesting part of it is the Scotch burr 
of the players. Ed Wynn, the hat- 
comedian, is back again with the same 
old stock of jokes. Wynn is popular 
with his audiences, yet he hits the 
bullseye of laughter seldom. He should 
redress his jokes, as they are getting 
threadbare. Boudini Brothers, wizards 
of the accordion, are perhaps the big- 
gest favorites among the newcomers, 
and do wonder-work on their chosen 
instruments. The Elliott-Savonas have 


a rather noisy act, staged in a setting 


that looks like a booth stolen from 
Coney Island. However, they extract 
a great deal of music from strange 
instruments, aS well as doing feats 
which might be called ‘character mu- 
sical work.” Kremka Brothers, the 
excellent acrobats, Salerno, the skillful 
juggler, Frank Keenan 
portrait of the under dog, 
Princess Rajah, 
capital holdvers they are, too. Frank- 
enstein has returned from a vacation 
and once more 
his symphony orchestra. 


and the 


Idea” at Fischer’s 
highlights in “An 
a George M. 


“An American 
There are few 
American Idea,” 


variety with the hips mostly 
chorus and the hoorays for the prin- 
cipals, which the Fischer Follies Com- 
pany is presenting at the Lyceum this 
week, but on the whole it is a comedy 
| monotone, Slightly monotonous. 











in his strong 


are the holdovers— 


wields the baton over 


Cohan 
musical comedy of the hip-hip-hooray 
in the 


Most 
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A misfit appearance is only for those 
who are careless. 


One gets out of touch with things in 
vogue by wearing corsets that yield to 
the tendencies of an ill-shapen figure. 
A marked degree of distinction is plain-. 
ly evident about every well corseted . 
woman. She not only looks stylish, 
but feels it, and that impression is 
shared by all observers. 


The woman who wears a Modart 4l- 
ways looks stylish. 





Only at Blackstone’s can Modarts be! 
found. 


N. B. Blackstone Co. 


318-320-322 South Broadway 











of the highlights are painted on the 
dull background by the brushes of Ma} 
Boley and Robert Lett, although Texas 
Guinan must come in for her share 
credit for livening up the general ho 
rizon with her song numbers, which 
bring numerous encores. Robert Lett 
is pleasing and funny at all times ® | 
Mr. Hustleford, the American match- 
maker and promoter, and his seri- 
comic burlesque love scenes with Ma 
Boley, his former wife, get more laugl* 
than probably any other comedy fet 
ure of the performance. ‘The setullh 
is in gay Paree, where musical come! 
composers are so fond of finding 
background in order that 4 cabar 
scene may be introduced. The mal® ) 
ity of characters are ali America® 
Lon Chaney as a bogus French come 
proves his versatility, even if at tn 
he slightly overdoes the part. Thoms 
tumers of the company seem 10%. 
concentrated their efforts this week 
Texas Guinan, who wears several 
gowns that are both stunning 
startling, the chorus meanwhile ™ 
ing been neglected. That a fall a 
of the Irish are in attendance this ioe 
to absorb “An American Idea a 
dicated by the applause with a 
Reece Gardner's song “Sullivan © 
ceived. “The American Ra". 
sung by Texas Guinan in the wee 
act also brings the hands, while 


sit . 
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haps her . 
nolds the present show's record for 


May Boley gets her greatest 


cores. ‘i 
- Names,” 


musical opportunity in ‘Pet 
a duet with Lon Chaney. 


Offerings for Next Week 


There is no more popular individual 
vicinity of the Belasco theater 


in the 
nowadays than ‘The Man From 
Home.” So well liked is this quaint, 


whimsical, shrewd, Indiana lawyer, as 
played by John Barrymore, that he 
will continue to provide a vast amount 
of genuine pleasure on the Belasco 
stage for a second week, beginning 
with the Monday night presentation. 
Barrymore is making a success of the 
role of Daniel Voorhees Pike of Ko- 
komo, Indiana, who goes to Europe to 
prevent the marriage of his ward with 
an impecunious and vacuous young 
aristocrat, whose scheming father has 
4 desire for the Indiana fortune of the 
young girl. Of course, Pike achieves 
his purpose, and the curtain falls on 
the suspicion that he will also win the 
girl, Aside from the artistic and ad- 
mirable character work of Mr. Barry- 
more, excellent contributions to the 
performance come from Thomas Mac- 
Larnie as the Grand Duke, Jane Mere- 
dith as the Frenchwoman of title, 
Harry Mestayer as the young English- 
man and Muriel Starr as the heroine. 
The second week of “The Man From 
Home” will, terminate the special 
starring engagement of Mr. Barrymore, 
who will leave for New York imme- 
diately after its final performance. 
Follows a return of Lewis S. Stone, 
who will be seen in the leading role 
inanew play by Edward Childs Car- 
penter, called “The Taming of AlI- 
berta.” 


“Peg o' My Heart” continues to be 
the wonder of the show world, and 
while theaters all over the country are 
closed for what is admittedly the dull- 
est period in a theatrical sense of the 
year, this comedy of Hartley Manners 
with Laurette Taylor in the name role, 
will start its tenth and positively last 
week Sunday afternoon at the Bur- 
bank, With the performance next 
Saturday night, “Peg o’ My Heart” will 
have established a new attendance 
record for stock performances. When 
George Broadhurst’s financial play, 
“The Dollar Mark” was given here 
several years ago it was played for 
one hundred times—at the height of 
the tourist season, however—but the 
Manners’ play will have been given 
one hundred and one performances 
with the Saturday night presentation, 
thereby surpassing Te Dollar 
Mark’s” record by one count, made 
posssible by the professional matinee 
Elven when “Peg”? was four weeks old. 
Ever since the first performance of 
“Peg,” the Burbank theater has been 
filled to overflowing with enthusiastic 
audiences, and although the tenth 
Week is now in progress, there is no 
(iminution in the interest. Meantime, 
Richard Bennett, Mabel Morrisson and 
Ada Dwyer are in Los Angeles anxi- 
Susly awaiting the end of “Peg,” so 
that they may have a chance to play 


‘heir original parts in “The Deep 
Purple,” 


seext — the Majestic theater will 
Dill wil ark, in which time Kolb and 
the meth Bive up their entire time to 
fle earsals and preparations for the 
se Production on any stage of 
ie Pickles,” Frank Stammers’ 
Rit) usical comedy, which will open 
“4nday night, August 4. 


bo ai bears charging the camera, 
heights n sheep frolicking on rugged 
theivipaticg noes 2nd caribou in 
dsporti ‘ve wilds, monsters of the deep 
alone maa On icefloes, seals playing 
of the an and kindred subjects 
Cashegic orth will be shown by the 
ines Alaska- Siberia moving pic- 
tn we Mason Opera House for 

weeks opening July 29. A great 


deal h : 
ae heen written and said of Alas- 
A; of the land of the 


nine wonders 
nNigh+ 
ere Sun, but the grandeur of the 





“Whistle It’ in the third act | the first time. The picturesque life of 


the Eskimos, the thrilling scene of the 
polar bear fighting to rescue her cubs 


| from the captors, the hunt of the giant 


|} ures will 








many other unusual feat- 
be graphically portrayed by 
the pictures. 


moose, and 


David Belasco’s vaudeville produc- 
tion of ‘Madame Buterfly” will be the 
big feature of the Orpheum bill for the 
week opening Monday matinee, July 
29. Belasco wrote the original drama 
from a story by John Luther Long, and 
after it was used as a starring vehicle 
for Blanche Bates, he transformed it 
into a vaudeville sketch. The playlet has 
all the skilled Hght effects, stage illu- 
sions and atmosphere that marked the 
longer play. The scenic equipment is 
handled by a traveling crew, as are the 
light effects—expense not having been 
considered. Mr. Belasco personally se- 
lected the cast, which is headed by 
Clara Blandick as Cho-Cho-San; Ynez 
Seabury as Little Trouble; Earl Ryder 
as Sharpless, and George Wellington 
as Pinkerton. Mr. Beck regards this 
production as the culmination of 
vaudeville offerings. Others on the 
bill are the Five Original Preiscoffis, 
an European juggling family, notable 
for their ensemble work as well as 
their individual skill; Ray L. Royce, a 
character study interpreter, and Edna 
Luby, a graceful English mimic... Hold- 
ing over are the Elliott Savonas in 
their musical act, “The Concealed 
Bed,’ by the Graham-Moffat players: 
Ed Wynn and Edmund Russon and 
the Boudini brothers. The Frankenstein 
orchestra will offer special symphonic 
musie and will also play the “Butter- 
fly” music. 


Among the Behymer attractions for 
the coming season are Alice Nielsen 
in “Secret of Suzanne,’ which will be 
seen in October; Madame Marcella 
Sembrich, Mr, and Mrs. Claude Cun- 
ningham and Madame Corinne Ryder- 
Kelsey, Clarence Eddy, and the Ohl- 
meyer band. 


Clarence C. 
coma, Washington, will lecture on 
Christian Science at the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Sunday afternoon, July 28, and 
at the Third Church edifice, 734 South 
Hope street. Monday evening, July 28, 


Stray Thoughts by B. C. T. 

There have Jivedin California several 
of the most brilliant orators in the 
United States. Henry Edgerton was 
one of these; Col. Jim Eastman, who 
died in Los Angeles a decade ago, was 
another, and Col. Ed. Baker, who was 
killed. at Ball's Bluff in 1861) ranked 
with S. S. Prentiss and Henry Winter 
Davis. And then there is the “Silver- 
Tongued”’ Tom Fitch, at present writ- 
ing for the Los Angeles Times. And 
there is one other that I must not for- 
get, from whose lips have dropped 
words like pearls—I mean Col. John P. 
Trish. I once listened to an oration he 
delivered on Admission Day, twenty- 
five years ago, and the following was 
the peroration: 

“In 1822 the harsh hand of Conquest 
disturbed the dreamy happiness and 
well directed zeal of the missions, and 
Mexico herself became free, wrested the 
Californias from Spain and infused a 
degree of commercial spirit into the 
contented population. From that point 
the story is well known, the trail is 
fresh and many living men are With us 
to tell of the trying times in which the 
land felt the quickening pains of a new 
life. Had the successive steps by which 
the coast felt its way in the darkness 
toward twilight finally to emerge into 
history and become a conscious part 
of the great world, been taken by a 
people of old, on a coast that smiled 
like this under an endless summer, the 
event would have reached these days 
adumbrated by a cloud of myths and 
legends. But here it is plain, if heroic, 
history. No  she-wolf suckled our 
founders; no Sabine foray preceded the 
founding of our population; no Dido 
trick with bull hide thongs was needed 
to give wideness to our territory; but 
if any disbelieve in the tragedy and the 
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Brink’s “Homey” Specials 


FRESH EVERY HOUR 


ie 3tea. mH 


LO S. SU. 117. 


AS PER SCHEDULE 


Mother's New Eng- 
land Boiled Dinner; a 
Wash-day Symphony 


Smoked Beef Brisket 
with Lentils and 
Miashed Potatoes 


Boiled Virginia Ham 
Knuckles and Cab- 
bage; Boutllon Potato 


Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


45c 
45c 
45c 


Thu 


Jrange Raneh Chick- 
nN, Paprika with 
Home-made Noadles 


Brink’s Special Bouil- 
labaise Sea Food Com- 
bination, 


Fri 
Sat 


Baked Pork Spareribs 
and Sauerkraut with 
Browned Potatoes. 


BRINK’S NEW CAFE 208 Seo 





Morosco-Blackwood Co., 
Props, and Managers 


BELASCO THEATER 


Matinees Thureday, Saturday 
and Sundey. Every Night 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, July 29 


John Barrymore 


AND THE BELASCO COMPANY 


Offer for the Second and Last Week, the Famous Comedy, 


“The Man from /Home” 


To follow—LEWIS STONE in “THE TAMING OF ALBERTA.” 


Morosco- Black- 
wood Co,, Props. 
and Managers. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JULY 28, 1912, 


Maio Stree 
Near Sixth, 


LAURETTE TAYLOR and the Burbank company offer for the tenth and last 
week Hartley Manners’ new comedy 


“PEG O' MY HEART” 


Last appearances of Miss Tavlor. 


To follow—RICHARD BENNETT in 





“THE DEEP PURPLE” 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. ©: 


L 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Beginning Sunday night, August 4 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


KOLB AND DILL 


in the first production on any stage of Frank Stammers’ New Play 


“PECIK O° PICIILES” 


Nights and Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 25c to $1.00. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


POSITIVELY THE COOLEST SPOT IN TOWN 


WEEK BEGINNING 

DAVID BELASCO’S 

“MME. BUTTERELY’’ 
FIVE ORIGINAL PERISCOFFIS 

Europe’s Greatest Jugglers 
RAY L. ROYCE 

Character Sketches 
EDNA LUBY 

Songs and Imitations 
World’s News in Motion Views 


BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND STS. 


MONDAY 
THE ELLIOTT SAVONAS 


WNiw 


MATINEE, JULY 29 


“The Palace of Orpheus’’ 
‘THE CONCEALED BED” 
Graham Moffat’s Seotch Co. 
& RUSSON 

Joys and Glooms 


Pea ER ©) EES 


Wizards of the Accordeon 


Sym. Orchestra Concerts, 2 and § p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c. 


Boxes 76c. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE “xxl 


CHARLES FROHMAN, KLAW & ERLANGER, Lessees. 


TWO WEEKS BEGINNING 
THE GREATEST Ei@iTURES OF 


MONDAY, JULY 29 
THE AGH 


Alaska-Siberia Moving Pictures 


Portraying thrilling scenes in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Prices—2oe and 50c. 


romance of the story, let him in a cele- 
brating company to-day sit beside an 
old man who bears the badge of the 
Golden Bear, loosen his talk with some- 
thing generous from our native vintage 
and remember the marvels he will tell. 
The admission of California was the 
flint which struck the final sparks from 
the tried steel of that generation of 
statesmen who were the primates of 
our policy in the first half of the cen- 
tury, and it opened the questions which 
have employed us in war and politics in 
the third of a century since gone by. 
Put among the compromise measures 
devised by Mr. Clay as the last legacy 





of his public life, in the hope that the 
gift might avert war and placate the 
sections, it was the means of Webster’s 
final fall and the embitterment of his 
life by the unkindness which frowned 
upon its close. It called out the last 
expiring gasp of Calhoun’s genius, in 
the famous protest, read for the dying 
South Carolinian by his friend Mason, 
of Virginia. By its violation of the 
Missouri compromise the Kansas con- 
test was precipitated and Douglass’ 
theory of popular sovereignty vainly 
stood against the tide which was rising 
to sween away forever that chattel 
system. 
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Through a setting of cherry blossoms, 
graceful bamboo boughs and twittering 
birds the pretty story of the love of 
“Mrs. Spring Fragrance” and the study 
of American poetical expression and 
interpretation by her “Americanized” 
husband shines forth lke the mellow 
rays of a beautiful Chinese lantern. 
Mrs. Spring Fragrance is the dulcet 
designation by her admiring American 
friends for a charming little Chinese 
woman, the wife of a Seattle merchant 
named Sing Yook; and Edith Eaton, 
who styles herself “Sui Sin Far,” has 
painted daintily this little Chinese 
sketch, together with thirty-five or 
more other scenes showing the China- 
man in process of change in American 
surroundings. Most of the incidents 
center about “Chinatown” in San Fran- 
cisco, and in Los Angeles; and ev!- 
dently Miss Eaton has engaged in mis- 
sion work, from the sympathetic point 
of view expressed in all of them. Noth- 
ing could be more thoroughly permeat- 
ed with the spirit of pity and under- 
standing than her treatment of the 
struggle in the mind of poor little Pau 
Lin, the conservative Chinese wife of 
Sankwei, against “The Wisdom of the 
New,” which is the occidental way. A 
dramatic climax that lifts the word- 
painting out of the ordinary still-life 
water color into glowing oils is con- 
tained in the last page of the story, 
when Sankwei hearing the mother 
crooning a nursery song about little 
squirrels and a huntsman over her 
baby boy (who on the morning was to 
have started to the American school), 
comes in, to discover that she has taken 
from him the little life which she gave. 
And when the father: mourns, incon- 
solably, queries in bewildered fashion: 
“The child is happy. The butterfly 
mourns not o’er the shed cocoon.” Equ- 
ally as sad, and full of sharp reproach, 
is the story of the little half-breed 
Chinese girl, Pan, ruined by the perfidy 
of a clever young American reporter, 
who was spoken of in the editorial 
rooms “as a man who would sell his 
soul for a story.’ Another poignant 
fancy concerns the “Americanizing of 
Pau Tsu.” “In the Land of the Free” 
is a biting satire on American justice 
as displayed in relation to the Chinese. 
Two other stories that stand forth as 
especially clever conceits are “The Gift 
of Little Me” and the novel humor of 
“The Three Souls of Ah So Nan.” For 
the little men and women of the house- 
hold are about twenty of the most 
delightful Chinese fairy stories, fit for 
the daintiest jingles imaginable. What 
prettier conception than that the flow- 
ers are the garments worn by the fair- 
ies at their grand moonlight halls? 
What moral preachment more grace- 
fully and happily uttered than of the 
unselfishness of Ah Wing in “The Pea- 
cock Lantern,” of the joy of “Glad 
Yen” because the world which was so 
beautiful was his to enjoy, or of the 
sad fate of the two sulky voung croco- 
diles under “The Crocodile Pagoda?” 
And such merry fancies, quite surpris- 
ing to find in Chinese serious thought, 
as “The Wild Man and the Gentle 
Boy,” “The Dreams That Failed” 
“The Inferior Man,’ who was no man 
at all! This is a refreshing little book 
and full of the spirit of the new pat- 
riotism and of the new religion. (“Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance.” By Edith Eaton. 
A. CG. MeClurg & Co.) 

“A Man in the Open” 
Roger Pocock’s is a new name to em- 
bellish the title page of a novel, and 
in his book, “A Manin the Open,” he has 





ook 


and | 








given a new character to 


city denizens are prone to call unciv- 
ilized. There is nothing subtle about 
Jesse Smith, the moving spirit in this 
tale. He is raw, at times almost coarse 
in his expression, yet withal a man— 





with man’s passions and faults, but 
| with tenderness for women and ani- 
with love of nature, and the 


heart of a boy. Jesse comes into be- 
ing in the dull grayness of the Labra- 
dor, where his father is bound body 
| and soul to the Hudson Bay Company— 


mals., 


whose “H. B. C.”’ pennants Jesse naive- 

ly explains mean Here Before Christ. 
| Jesse’s brothers succumb to the desola- 
tion—his father finally is lost, and the 
boy goes to sea with a heartless and 
soulless sea captain. 

After many hardships comes a time 
of comparative peace, when his mother 
marries another sea captain, and Jesse 
iis cock of the bridge—only to lose it 
all when the sea demands her unfailing 
toll of life. Next Jesse finds himself a 
cowboy—and finally a ranchman. He 
marries twice—once a common woman 
of the camp, next, a cultured and re- 
fined Englishwoman, an opera singer 
who has come to the wilds for her 
husband's sake. Her worthless spouse 
shuffles off this mortal coil just in time 
for Jesse to claim his own, and after 
trials and tribulations the two strangely- 
mated beings find serenity. It must be 
confessed that right there Mr. Pocock 
has made a mistake. He puts part of 
the narrative into Kate’s smooth Eng- 
lish and gives her viewpoints, whereas 
Jesse should have had a clear path 
through the entire tale. He is the big 
feature, and it is he who holds his 
audience, not Kate. It would seem that 
in an effort to please the public Mr. 
Pocock thought it necessary to intro- 
duce the conventional love tale—but 
how much more interesting, how much 
stronger it would have been to have 
permitted Jesse to go through the tale 
primarily as a man, rather than as the 
lover—uniless it be of a girl of his own 
sort. 

To have had Jesse, the big, brutal, 
tender, mighty Jesse win a girl after 
the primitive methods of a cave man, 
touched by his reverence for good 
women-—that would have quickened the 
blood and given new interest and the 
reader would not skip over pages of 
| love-tale. It smacks a little of Laura 
Jean Libby to have Jesse’s first wife 
| come back to life and separate him 
from Kate for a period, nor could a 
woman of culture, education and breed- 











ing, with a cultivated liking for the 
_flesh-pots find seraphie content with 
'a man of crude table manners, bad 
‘English, chewing-tohacco habits, ete. 


Jesse’s mate should have been a lithe, 
clean-limbed, broad-breasted woman of 
the hills—and there would have been a 


tale worthy of Mr. Pocock’s chief char- | 


acter. These are big faults, but with 
the reader will find vast entertainment 
in Jesse, in his quaint expressions, his 
| philosophy, his twisted phrases, his 
sense of humor, and his breezy manli- 
ness. (‘A Man in the Open.” 
Pocock. Bobhbs-Merrill Co.) 





Magazines for July-August. 


In Out West for July George Whar- 
ton James. the editor, is represented 
with “Date Growing on the Colorado 
River,’ “Summer Climate of the Cali- 
fornia Mediterranean,’ “The Historic 
Elements of California 
' “The Spontaniety of God's Great Out- 








the elimination of Kate from the story, | 





Literature,” | 


| G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





of-Doors,”’ “Quit Your Worrying” and 
his regular departmental contributions. 
Other features are “The McLeod Col- 
lection of Indian Baskets,” by Mrs. 
George H. Taylor; “San Pedro Har- 
bor,” by Jess E. Stephens; “Centri- 
fugality,’ by Lannie Hayes Martin; 
“The Peace Forum,” “The Washwom- 
an’s Vengeance,” by Josephine Clifford 
MeCrackin: verses, illustrations, etc. 


Owen Johnson, whose recent college 
story has been arousing such wide 
discussion, has a short story in August 


: | Century entitled, “Murder in Any De- 
fiction. It | 


is an outdoor story, and peculiarly mas- | 
| culine, with the virility of life which 


gree.” Other fiction—and attractive 
fiction is a special feature of the 
August number—includes “The Course 
of True Lere. by twey Furman, “The 
Mountain That Moved,” by William 
Gilmore Beymer; “Magpie Over the 
Hill,” by John Galsworthy; William J. 
Locke's serial, “Stella Maris;” “677-x- 
7.” by Henry G. Rowland, “The Ad- 
venture of Corkey and Mr. Tupper,” by 
Eden Phillpotts, ‘The Eyes of the 
Heart,” by Ethel Watts Mumford; 
“Keeping Up With Dan’! Webster,” by 
Irving Bacheller, and special articles 
are. *The Color of Uiteeat Trouville,” 
by Anna Bowman Dodd; “On Rhine- 
hart’s Endymion,” by Lloyd Mifflin; 
“Building the Panama Canal,” by 
Joseph Pennell; “Peril of. the Drug 
Habit,” by Charles B. Towns; “Every- 
body’s St. -Francis,” by Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan; “The Art of Repartee,” by 
Brander Matthews; topics of the time, 
open letters, in lighter vein, etc. 


Notes From Bookland 

May Sinclair has written a biogra- 
phy of Charlotte Bronte, which an 
English reviewer declares to be unjust. 
It pictures, he says, a spiritless, feeble 
creature void of that intense hunger 
of experience, that avid and ceaseless 
curiosity of emotion characteristic of 
the author of ‘Jane Eyre.’ ” 

There was (says Miss Sinclair) some- 
thing slightly subservient, consciously in- 
ferior in Charlotte’s attitude toward life. 
She had loved it secretly, with a sort of 
shame, with a corroding passion and in- 
credulity and despair. Such natures are 
not seldom vietims of the power they 
would propitiate. It killed her in her 
effort to bring forth life. 

The reviewer objects: “Charlotte 
Bronte indicts, defies, rages and rebels 
at life; quivers at its pain, agonizes 
under its rebuffs; she rises to a pin- 
nacle of passion undreamt of and un- 
scaled by any sister of her craft, she 
sinks to the depths of sunless resigna- 
tion, but she never crawls. There is 
no taint of groveling propitiation in 
her philosophy, no secret and corrod- 
ing shame. The divergence between 
the splendid audacity of her concep- 
tions, and the note of pessimism that 
now and again creeps in, can be traced 
to a more subtle source. Charlotte 
Bronte was of Irish blood; while her 
virile imagination, and extraordinary 
capacity for visualizing things she had 
not seen, sensating emotions she had 
rever experienced, swept her into the 
whirlpools of passion, that Celtic dis- 
trust of the senses that is older than 
paganism tortured her with question 
and with doubt. In Emily the Celtic 
element tended to that indifference to 
and unconsciousness of things external 
called mysticism; in Charlotte it 
found expression in a resurgent dis- 
trust of the passion she so marvelously 


portrayed. Herein, perhaps, lies the 
secret of her power. In ‘Jane Eyre’ as 
in ‘Villette, emotional storm and 


stress are inevitable, but remorseless: 
beautiful, but menacing. Their strength 
and reality set the soul ashiver.” 


New York as it was in the days of 
the Knickerbockers, and revealing its 


| evolution thence into the metropolis of 
By Roger 


modern times, furnishes the subject 
for two books promised this fail by 
One of these. 
‘Historic New York,” is edited ifby 
Maud Wilder Goodwin, Alice Carring- 
ton Royce, Ruth Putnam, and Eva 
Palmer Brownell, and aims to present 
authentic accounts of localities of spe- 
cial interest as well as furnish a pic- 
ture of the social and political life of 
New Amsterdam. For this purpose the 
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Dutch archives have come under the 
special scrutiny of the authors, who 
have also extended their researches jg 
the records of the historical societies 
of the various cities of the state, Th. 
volume will have sixty-two illustra- 
tions, including charts and diagrams 
The other book takes up a feature of 
the Greater City, which has go fg, 
been somewhat neglected by the his. 
torian: “The Story of the Borough of 
the Bronx of the City of New York” 
The author of the work will be remem. 
bered for his contribution to local his. 
tory last year when his illustrated his. 
tory of Broadway, “The Greatest 
Street in the World,” was published. 
In his forthcoming volume, which wi) 


contain more than a hundred illus- 
trations. 
James Francis Dwyer, author of 


“The White Waterfall,” tells the fol. 
lowing story of an American sleight. 
of-hand artist who visited the Fijis, 
A planter complained of the laziness 
of the natives, and the prestidigitator 
fried an experiment. He asembled 
dozen of the Fijians, mumbled severa| 
words over a green cocoanut, sliced the 
nut and extracted a bright sovereign 
from the inside. He explained that his 
mystical chant was necessary to pro- 
duce the coin, but he was quite willing 
to say the magical words at 4 o’clock 
that afternoon over all cocoanuts that 
should be brought to the house. The 
news spread like a prairie fire. Men, 
women and children were busy climb- 
ing after nuts, and when 4 o'clock 
came there were thousands of cocoa- 
nuts piled up waiting for the blessing 
that would make their owners rich. 
The magician was astounded with the 
result of his trick. He Jookea out at 
the waiting islanders, many of whom 
were holding their knives in _ their 
hands, ready to hack for the hidden 
gold the moment the words were said, 
then he turned to the planter, “I-! 
don’t think they’re the right kind of 
people to stand a joke,” he stammered. 
‘If you don’t mind I'll slip out the 
back way and get back to the town on 
foot.” And he went helter-skelter, 
while the waiting brown men called 
loudly for the magic man to bless their 
cocoanuts. 


Miss Alice M. Herts, author of “The 
Children’s Educational Theater,” 1s 
planning to deliver a number of illus- 
trated lectures during the summer. 
showing the various features of her 
work among: the children. The hook 
itself explains the work and ambitions 
of the originators of this novel educa- 
tional plan, and contains many illus- 
trations of an extremely interesting 
nature, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE 108 
010831 Not coal lant 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angele Ca 
Inly 3 We 


NOTICE is hereby given that Chale 
F. Haskell of Newberry Park, Cal. Ne 
on June ji, 1910, made Homestead ee 
No. 010881, for Lot 1, Sec. 7, T. 1% 4% 
18 W., and SEY4NEY, NY%NEM, See 
Township 1 S., Range 19 W., S. B. ae 
ian, has filed notice of intention to N. 
final three year proof, to establish herr 
to the land above described, berors ber 
Register and Receiver, United States 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, ® \, 
15th day of August, 1912, at 10 o'clock ™ 
Claimant names as witnesses: ruiiou 

Nathan Wise, George Flemling, “i. 
Moores, Fred Coulter, al! of New™™” 
Park, Cal, + ctor 
FRANK BUREN, Registeh 
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News and Gossip Along Automobile Row 





| 


All Aboard for the P. H. C.—AIll this) 
week local auto dealers have been 
putting their “houses in order” so that 
they can start next Thursday for the 
Pacific Highway convention, which is 
to open at San Francisco August 5, and 
continue until August Te The majority | 
are planning to make the trip by mo- 
tor, although a few, who are too busy 
to spare that much time, will go via 
the Owl and Lark, Saint and Angel. 
The coming convention was the prin- 
cipal topic under discussion along auto 
row this week and marked interest was 
evinced. To stimulate desire to attend 
the association has sent out a booklet 
containing a practical map and table 
of distances from Vancouver, B. C. to 
San Diego. Judge J. T. Ronald, presi-| 
dent of the Pacific Highway Associa- | 
tion was here recently in behalf of 
the convention and was heartily wel- 
comed by Los Angelans. He returned 
to San Francisco this week. The con- 
vention will be a coastwide _ affair. 
Governor Hiram Johnson and P._ J. 
Walker, president of the California 
State Automobile Association have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the deal- 
ers, while other notables to speak will 
be Samuel Hil, P. E. Sands, and 
Chester Lawrence, automobile editor of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. An ad- 
dress of special interest should be that 
of Honorable Thomas Taylor, minister 
of public works of British Columbia. 
who is to tell what that province is 
doing in the cause of good roads for 
the Pacific Coast. He and _ other 
motor enthusiasts from British Colum- 
bia will make a special effort to have 
the convention held at Vancouver in 
19138. Seattle and Portland are said 
to be willing to support the Canadian 
city in its demands. 








College Man’s Good Record—That 
proverbial jest about college students 
waiting on table in summer to earn 
sufficient funds with which to pay 
their way through the coming school 
year will soon become a legendary 
myth, if many of the ’rah ‘rahs follow 
the example set this summer by 
“Argy” Argabrite, star baseball player 
of Stanford University. Argabrite has 
set the standard for vacation jobs ce 
luxe for college students. He has 
been engaged in the automobile busi- 
ness, selling Oakland cars, and since 
the college year at Stanford closed 
has disposed of three autos, netting 
him more than $600 in commissions. 
All of his sales were made at his home 
at Ventura. Argabrite decided that he 
made enough to take him through col- 
lege next year, as well as allow him to 
pass the remaining month of the sum- 
Mer vacation enjoying himself so he 
has quit work, and come to Los An- 
seles for a visit at the beaches. Arga- 
‘rite is registered in the engineering 
cepartment at Stanford, and is thor- 
oughly versed in the mechanics of 
motor cars. Many of his friends are 
'rying to persuade him to enter the 
automobile business when he grad- 
lates from Stanford next year, but he 


+ more inclined to follow up engineer- 
ihe 
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mae Passenger and Seven Family— 
lang a freak records for over- 
when PE. a broken here recently 
ate a is Blalack of Courtney, Texas, 
with alia by his family of seven, 
hargage = on a thousand pounds of 
seven -pa arrived in Los Angeles in a 
Seven Sa Rambler, having been 
OMeter ia Son the road. The speed- 
has eae that the near-omnibus | 
Were ae 2099 miles. No attempts 
© trip * ta yower, Speed records as 
the 73 ow made for the benefit of 
family ate members of the Blalack 
Order ee Rae were made en route in 
Side trips i, lm hunting and fishing | 
9ronado Most of these were in the 
|“ forest reserve where the- 








mountains were crossed at an elevation 
of 9000 feet. All repairs were made by 
Blalack and at times his work was not 
easy, for 500 miles of desert were 
crossed between E] Paso and the Colo- 
rado river and the sand often filled the 
carburetor and other delicate parts of 
the machine. 
woven for the purpose carried the 
water for the car while crossing the 
desert. The party will remain in Los 
Angeles several week and from here 
will drive to Victoria, B. C., and then 
east by way of Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City. and back to Texas. On 
the way home the party will split in 
two sections. The daughter will drive 
part of the family and carry part of 
the baggage in a Rambler roadster 
which is being purchased here. 


Toured Lake Tahoe Region—Joseph 
seeley, a well-Known Los Angeles 
elubman, has returned from a tour of 
the Lake Tahoe region in his Winton 
motor car. He was accompanied by 
his family and a party of friends. 
More than 700 miles were covered on 
the trip, and many steep grades en- 
countered, but no trouble of any sort 


was encountered. 
* 


English, You Know—Stevens-Duryea 
automobiles in the future will be han- 
dled in Southern California by the re- 
cently incorporated English Motor Car 
Company instead of the Eastern Motor 
Car Company. P. A. English is pres- 
ident of the new corporation, and Clar- 
ence A. English is secretary. Tempor- 
ary quarters have been secured at 1036 
South Grand avenue, while work will 
soon be begun on a modern garage and 
salesroom. The company will also have 
the exclusive agency for Broce elec- 
trics. The 1913 Stevens Duryea cars 
are due to arrive here about October 
1, and a carload of electrics will arrive 
August 1 for immediate exhibition and 
sale. 


Bentel His Energies Well—George 
Bentel is one of the first of the Elks 
along auto row to return from the an- 
ual session of the antlered ones at 
Portland. When in the north he com- 
bined business with pleasure placing 
agencies for the Mercer and Simplex 
in three northwestern towns, as well 
as passing Several days at the conven- 
tion. 

Like the Business Outlook—E, W. 
Benthal, special representative of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
made a two days’ visit to auto row 
recently. 
D. Plugorff, general manager of the J. 
W. Leavitt Company of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Both were pleased 
with the business outlook here. 


7 


New Tire Business—C. A. Gilbert, 
western district manager of the United 
States Tire Company, accompanied by 
John S. Wiese, local branch manager, 
paid a visit to San Diego last week on 
tire business. Manager Gilbert is in 
the south conferring with the local 
manager regarding the placing of a 
number of branch agencies all over 
Southern California. 

Settlers Coming in Autos—-For years 
the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Salt Lake railroads have been bringing 
tourists to make their homes in South- 
ern California, but in future many will 
arrive by motor if the precedent set 
recently by a party from Peoria, Ili- 
nois, is followed. In a 1913 30-horse- 
power car, W. A. Roberts, A. A. Rob- 
erts, and Edwin Setz of ‘“‘Peory" ar- 
rived here last Sunday after a tour 
overland. They traveled by day only, 
and maintained an average of 150 miles 
per diem. A few punctures were the 
only mars to an exceptionally pleasant 


Canvas bags especially | 














He was accompanied by A. , 











trip. They plan to settle permanently 
in Southern California. Their route 
took them through Davenport and Des 
Moines, lowa; Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Cheyenne, Wyoming: gden, 
Utah; Reno, Nevada, and Sacramento, 
California. 
ok * 

Take In Studebakers—There has 
been an academic air around the Stu- 
debaker headquarters this week for 
members of the automobiling courses 


of the University of Seuthern Califor- | 


nit and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation have been visiting both sales- 
rooms, garages and wholesale depart- 
ment accompanied by their instructors 
in order to absorb practical knowledge 
about automobiling. The main exhibit 
was a split chassis for which the Stu- 
debaker corporation was offered $10,000 
by Columbia University. Cut-out 
chasses of the 20 and 30 types were 
also on exhibition. 
Olive street salesrooms the students 
were taken to the service station on 
Ifast Seventh street, where Studebaker 
cars are left by their owners, and 
where new cars are tested before being 
put in the salesrooms. The shops on 
Kast Seventh street are equipped with 


late model machinery to turn out nec- | 
essary parts for Studebaker autos, and | 


proved interesting to the embryo chaf- 
feurs and mechanicians. 


Teddy Here From Tacoma—Teddy 
Tetzlaff, the world-famous driver, has 
been passing a few days in Los An- 
geles, recuperating from the strain of 
the Tacoma and Portland races, pre- 
liminary to going east to compete in 
the Vanderbilt and Grand Prize races 
at Milwaukee. He will drive a Fiat 
car, equipped with Miller tires. Tetz- 
laff asserts that the people in the 
northwest are enthusiastic over road 
racing, and that he looks for competi- 


| tive runs between Los Angeles and 
Portland in the near future. 
** * 


Carlson’s Afternoon Party—Baseball 
and automobiling were mingled to good 
advantage last week when Richard 
Carlson, prominent along auto row, en- 
tertained several of his friends with a 
box party at Washington Park, driving 
them to and from the grounds in a 
1913 Simplex de luxe, and taking them 
to afternoon tea at the Alexandria 
after the game. In the party were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford Pryor, Miss Laurine 
Cox of Jerome, Ariz., 
Kimbrell, Joseph Waddell, ana Dr. 
John Lynch. A pleasant afternoon was 
enjoyed by all, marred only by the 
searcity of parking space around the 
grounds, which necessitated the party 


placing their car about three blocks 
from Washington Park. 
% **k 2k 

Vance on His Travels — Warren 


Vance of the Vance-Canavan Motor 
Car Company. who is now at his ranch 
in Wyoming, wil! visit the Cartercar, 
Case, Halladay, and Knox factories 
before returning to Los Angeles. He 
will not be at the local salesrooms for 
several weeks. 
* * kK 

No Slack Here—Charles Booth, dis- 
trict manager of the Everitt Motor Car 
Company is passing several days in 
Los Angeles and vicinity in the inter- 
ests of the company. He has been mak- 
ing headquarters with the H oO. Har- 
rison Company, local agents for the 
Everitt. Booth is 
fornia, Utah, Arizona and Nevada. He 

“Duffy” Swartz in Oregon—'Duffy” 


Swartz, a club man well known along | 


auto row, has left in his Stearns- 
Knight with a party of friends for the 


Oregon woods where an _ extensive 
hunting season will be enjoyed. He 
plans to drive the car into the heart 


When last heard from 
his party were stopping 


of the woods. 
Swartz and 


in charge of Cali- |; 


Miss Winifred | 


After visiting the | 























will concentrate his 
Nevada and Arizona to 
Everitt business. 
seeing that sales are kept at the top 
noteh in California. 








Political Announcements 


Primary Election September 3, 1912 
General Election November 5, 1912 








G. RAY HORTON 


Chief Trial Deputy 
District Attorney Los Angeles County 





Candidate for 
JUDGE of the SUPERIOR COURT 
of Los Angeles County 


Subject to the decision of the Vot- 
ers at coming Primary 









FREDERICK W. HOUSER 


(Incumbent) 
Announces his candidacy 
to succeed himself as 
JUDGE of the SUPERIOR COURT 


of Los Angeles County 








GEORGE H. HUTTON 


(incumbent) 


Announces His Candidacy 
To Succeed Himself as 


JUDGE of the SUPERIOR COURT 


of Los Angeles County 








PAUL J. McCORMICK 


(Incumbent) 
JUDGE OF DEPARTMENT 12 
OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 


Announces his non-partisan can- 
didacy to succeed himself as 


JUDGE of the SUPERIOR COURT 
of Los Angeles County 





JAMES C. RIVES 


(Incumbent) 


SUPERIOR JUDGE 
DEPARTMENT TWO 
(Probate Department) 


Candidate for nomination at pri- 
maries 





for a two days’ rest in Shasta county. 
Of course, 
I"ranciseo. 


a halt was made in San 


sk * * 


efforts on Utah, 
increase the 


H. O. Harrison is 

















































Limited trading volume and down- 


ward price tendencies have been the | 


feature of Los Angeles stock exchange 
transactions this week, with 
tions of an early resumption of real 
stability to conditions, just as soon as 
the summer dullness is ended. The 


important petroleums are being firmly | 
indica- | 
tion of an early resumption of interest 


held and there is a healthy 
in several of the better known of the 
specialties in the oil list. 

All of the Stewarts are strong and 
in apparent demand, with Union at 
about 99 and “the two U. P.’s not far 
im the (reare. Aseociated, alter 
rigged up half a point eased off to 
about former recently soft levels. If 
there is anything worth while doing 
in these shares in the near future, 
Los Angeles evidently knows nothing 
of the manipulation and traders here 
get burned whenever they dip into the 
stock. 


Central, after gradually slipping from | 


$2 to about $1.25 in the last six | 
months, finally announced a cut in 
half in dividend disbursements this 


wweek. THe stock may thot be at the 


end of its present slump, but at the | 
right psychological moment the shares | 


should be a purchase, especially for 
those who, having acquired their hold- 
ings at anything above $1.75, would 
not part with their shares at $2.50, 
when that was the market. 
Amalgamated, which recently has 
had a tilt of close to a hundred per 
cent in market value, also has been 
easing off sharply lately. The stock 
undoubtedly is worth more money than 
present prices, as it pays one per cent 


a month, on par, with a big surplus | 


and no debt, and upon recent quota- 
tions the investment shows 
of nearly twenty per cent. Seemingly, 
there is nothing doing 


at late quotations. 

Among the lesser. oils 
Midway has been ruling fairly steady 
upon 
new well to be uncovered 


slipping. United is inactive. 


Bank stocks are fairly strong, although 


sluggish. First National is about 680, 


German American is quoted 387, F & M 
The re- 


Nat. at 380, Security at 460. 
mainder of the list is quiet. 
Industrials are not moving, 


&dison apathetic for the time. 
may be had at bargain prices. 


Mining stocks continue to boom at 
in the San Fran- 


a remarkable rate 


cisco and New York markets, with 
Goldfield having another sharp move- 
ment upward. For unknown reasons 


Los Angeles 


at times there are indications that 
the fever may strike in as yet there 
are no actual signs of deep interest. 


Consolidated Mines should be picked 
up for a quick turn by those who like 
this particular form of playing against 





fortune. 
Money conditions remain ideal in 
every way. 
Banks and Banking. 
As a result of the easier banking 


situation in New York call loans have 
been reduced and less apprehension ex- 
is not im- 
that a considerable 
market 


ists as to the future. It 
probable, in fact, 


part of the weakness in the 


indica- | 


being | 


a return | 


in the Santa. ! 
Maria list with the exception of Rice | 
Raneh, which always can be marketed |; 


California 


almost hourly expectation of a 
in gusher 
territory. National Pacific is weak and 


L A 
Home being weak at about 29 and the 
Bonds 


never took very kindly 
to this form of speculation, and while 


7 * Betere 
4 


a 
sealer 


last week was due to the calling in of 
loans instead, aS was the generally 
acepted explanation at the time, of the 
threatening political situation. The 
market is now waiting the results of 
the Stanley committee’s steel investi- 


gation. and also the publication of the | 


earnings, which is due July 30. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
Hawali is about to make a modest 
demand on the New York money mar- 
ket. David Lloyd Conkling, treasurer 
| of the islands, is in the financial me- 
tropolis admittedly after money. On a 


bonds. 


| of twenty-year 4 per cents., the pro- 


lic improvements in the islands. 


Orange county has voted $100,000 in 
bonds for bridges and $60,000 for a 
county hospital and poor farm. An 
issue of about $1,250,000 for good roads 
is also contemplated. 





Beach will receive bids for its $60,000 
wharf construction bonds. 


Orange Union High School District 
has voted $50,000 bonds for a poly- 
technic department in the high school. 


an issue of $70,000 for a new high 
school building. Hemet will vote Au- 
gust 2 on a $44,000 issue for a sewer 
system. Special bond election has been 
called for August 8 at Sawte’le, to de- 
cide the question of issuing $10,000 for 
additional fire protection. It is also 
urged that bonds should be voted for 
a municipal water system. Septem. 
ber 17 will probably be the date set 
for Long Beach to vote $100,000 for 
dock improvements and _ extensions. 
WPatoe 7230 eh. eltls: 
urer. will receive sealed bids for 
issue, — 

Court Hoids Aaainst United States 

Included in a baten of decisions re- 
cently handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York, is one in which the court 
renders an opinion adverse to the 
United States in respect to the power 
to tax corporations which are in the 
hands of receivers. The bureau of 





the 





sieel Corporation's quarterly report of | 


visit last year he sold a small batch of | 
Now he has to offer $1,200,000 | 


ceeds of which are to be used in pub- | 


Santa Monica will vote August 8 on | 


August 6, the treas- | 





Up to $7.30 p, m. the city of Hermosa | 





corporations had called on the receiv- | 


ers of the several traction companies to 
file returns of net incomes of the sev- 
eral properties in order that a corpor- 
ation tax might be levied under the 
new ilaw. The Circiit > Courteineits 
opinion, says: “The act in all its pro- 
visions clearly 
tax is to be paid by a 
which is actually engaged in business 
as an actively operating concern. Ii 
now here intimates that the tax can- 
not be collected unless the corporation 
is carrying on the business. 
cannot be made to cover the business 


‘temporarily undertaken to conserve the | 


property of such corporation for the 


benefit of its creditors and the public. | 


i “The receivers could not make the re- 
turn for the reason that they were 
neither corporations nor the represen- 
tatives thereof. There was no corpor- 
ate business and no 
ceived in that capacity. The receivers 
| were 
-eourt and were subject to its orders. 
| Whatever corporate functions the com- 


panies possess were in abeyance during 


the period that the court held the prop- 
erty for the henefit of the creditors.” 


contemplates that the | 
corporation | 


The act | 
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in possession as officers of the | 


income was re- | 





| Hstate 
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Our Claim to Your Confidence 


is based on long experience, ample facilities and a clean | ' 
record. The fact that we have built up a clientele for sound 
bonds reaching into every state and several countries and 
which includes many of the largest banks, insurance com. | 
panies and estates, indicates the reliability of our recom- 


y 
mendations. | 
| 


Your confidence and patronage are invited regardless 
of the amount of your funds. Our service is extended 
alike to the large and frequent buyer and the small buyer 
who may only be able to purchase a single bond at in- || 


frequent intervals. 


Write for booklet Z-72, “Service to Bond Buyers,’ which 


explains in some detai! the investment service we render 


N. W. Halsey & Co. | 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO : 
303 Hibernian Bldg. 424 California St. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Gov't, Municipal. Railroad and Public Utility Bonds bought, sold and appraised | 





DRS AS SECEDE. GEER 
Savings Free 
Trust Information 
Commercial Bureau 





WOMEN’S ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY 


are welcomed at this Bank and Interest paid on Term Deposits as well 
as Checking Accounts. Pay your personal and household bills by check. | 
This means added safety, system, and convenience. 


A% ECURITY arts 3% 


Te & SAVINGS BAN KK 3x, 


Term 
Deposits ‘Accounts 





























Are You Boosting your business 
with a booklet? 
If so you will want the best ex: 


perts in the city to make your cuts. 
See 


Your 





Star Engraving Company 


322 West First Street. 





Should be administered in a busi- 
The Corporation 


ness-like manner, 


Executor is better qualified than Protessional and Business Directory 

the individual, Our experience, 

knowledge and economica! methods 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


are at your disposal in this import- 
a ee SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 2® 


LOS ANGELES TRUST a 
AND SAVINES BANK TEWELRY “MANUFACTORES 
Sixth and Spring Sts. CARL hig ee AD 7 at. tH 


United States Depository ee eS hl 
For Postal Savings Funds 
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BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 








JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First S 


= _ 
1 THE GRAPHIC pays more attention | 
| to Music and Drama than any sim- 

ilar publication on the coast. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 





is. ) 
FORVE-PETTEBOND Co.. 514 S. BroadWelig 
Kian 037. Home Pm 


















Runs daily from Los Angeles at 
0 Al 10:30 a.m., arrives at Chicago third 
day at 11:20 am. Also has a 


through sleeper to Denver in two 


SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT days. Connects at Omaha for St. 


Paul. An excellent train for eastern 





excursions, for which tickets are 
sold on various dates until Sept. at 
greatly reduced fares for round trip. 
Particulars at 601 S. Spring St., 
THROUGH SALr LAKE CITY Los Angeles and other Salt Lake 

“rT LAKE ROUTE: UNION PaciFic:NORTHWESTERN Route offices. 


Towering 6100 feet in the air: the crewning 





plory of the Southland and reached and 
climbed ky modern electric cars to the 5,000 
Foot height. 








CLEARING HOUSE BANKS The Scenic Wonderland Trip of 
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OFEICERS. é 
NAMES eee ee the Continent 
a ae ee ONYNGE, Presid c 
| ee eSCIAL NATIONAL BANK Baie BSSICK, resldent. ——— 
° apita 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth : Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. Cars Jeave Pacific Electric Station Los An- 
_ W. HELLMAN, Presid a .. 
| Peers & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK §& H. ROSSETT. Cachigia geles at 8, 9 and 10 a. m. and 1 i and 4 
: Capit 1 .m, ti i > 
. Corner Fourth and Main Gapiial fl 00,000. Seer p. m., conducting one via Oak Knoll, Pasa 
) EE ee dena, Altadena, and winding up through 
residen | 
IRST NATIONAL BANE Wi RR reer teste age | entrancing Rubio Canyon reaches the fa- 
| S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Sucpius anal Profits, $1,625,000. mous incline, from the top of which, 3,000 
i... a ae mantery. W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. feet in the air, begins the wondrous scenic 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Mr Fe ee i apa 
S. E. Cor. itd an Pring Surplus and Profits. $800,000. ; 
| teous house of comfort in cloudland. 
SulenNAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 7} &, FISHBURN \Fredldenr: Regular Round Trip Fare (Daily) ....$2.50 
| INN, E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Socal and Undivided Profits, $200,000 Saturday-Sunday-Holiday Rate ....... 2.00 
| ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
IN LOS ANGELES Gepital’ $800,000. Send fer lllusated: Rolder Deseabine ieee 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main SLE ag le ee end for Illustrated Folder Uescnbing it Fully 
8, F. ZOMBRO, President. 
| ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK Taming B, Gist Cashier. 
| “S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway Sarplas and Undivided Profits, $244,000. 
OS --- @ ie) @ Oo 
A. J. WATERS, President. | 
(ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. P acitic Electric Railway 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1,500,000. : . 
Surplus and Profits, $700,000. 
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Your Savings Earn 6% —— 


In This Gold Note 


‘Thousands upon thousands of dollars—-the savings of hundreds of small inves- 
tors, have been placed in Gold Notes. Atnd still a continuous stream of money is being 
| invested in this security to draw six per cent interest for 1ts owners. 


Safe Because Backed 
by $10,000,000.00 


The Gold Note, as safe, sound and attractive an investment security as can be 
found anywhere, commands your confidence. It is backed re the Los Angeles Invest- 
| ment Company's immense paid-in capital and surplus of nearly $10,000,000.00, a se- 

curity including millions and millions of dollars worth of choice real estate and subdi- 

vision property in or adjacent to Los Angeles 

The Gold Note is the most convenient of investments because it is issued for as 

| little as $100 and can be purchased on installments of $1 or more. It bears 6 per cent 

interest, payable quarterly. 
A Gold Note, issued for 90 days, 1s an ideal security for the investor who has 
to have his money back in a short time. No owner of a Gold Note has ever failed 
to have his money returned to him in full on demand. 

Your Money is Safe and You Get 6°% Interest 
Buy Your Gold Note Today 


60127 Main 2248 


105 ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY ——=—--_—_—_—-” 


333-335-337 South Hill Street. 
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‘20,000 Boxes in One Order” and “Hurrah! the First Shipment is In” cries 
the Department Chief. Alpine Handkerchiefs. 


—Those famous Handkerchiefs that have done so much to establish Handkerchiet 
supremacy at Bullock’s—(AI! Linen, Embroidered—3 in a box for 50c box.) 

—Is it any wonder women can’t understand how they can be sold for so litte, 
when dealers find themselves in the same predicament— 


—Is it any wonder that they are already flying away in groups of 2, 3, and a half dozen boxes, when 
patterns are so much prettier and more elaborate than ever before— 

—Is it any wonder that one woman last Christmas bought 200 boxes of last year’s patterns, after shop- 
ping thoroughly all over town? 

—‘The admiration of quality is the inspiration for imitation’ that merely serves to emphasize the supe- 


riority of the genuine— 


—See these new Alpine Handkerchiefs—at Bullock’s—now—3 in a box—5Oe. 


t's “Le Robespierre 


—The very newest—most chic of new neckwear 
creations—It’s in “‘Black and White’’— 


—Because black andewhite is the vogue. You 
should see the new Neckwear now being shown at 
Bullock’s—an almost bewildering display of fash- 
ions that are newer than any others that California 
has seen. Fresh from the Ateliers of the Fairies 
who wave the magic wand. 


~—-There are Robespierre collars in black satin, with jabots of 
net and lace; new high collar effects, with opening at throat, 
finished with frilling at bottom; tailored pique stocks, with black 
turnovers: bows and button effects. A remarkable range that 
every woman should see, 





